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disabled children who,-are classified as temporarily retarded inV . 
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strong emphasis qu the importance* of* practical activity^ a ' 
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neuropsychological perspectives; and^a" complete rejection ol 
standardized. intelligence testrng in favor df " dlinical diagnosis. The 
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of Defectology is* explained. cUnical ^Haracteriltics, are identified 
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instructional materials and"' methods. The. atitior envisibn^ Soviet 
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-WKile education cri the handicapped child' in t^e Soviet Union Is an'old'and 
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well-established discii^line (D'iachkov, 1968), educational programming and 'psycho 

logical res^r^h with chi^dpen, specifically classifiad-BS "temporarily retarded 

in psy^chblogical development" (TRPD)^, the closest /Soviet equivalent to* "learning 

disable^d,** is of relatively recent origin. -"rhuSj 'the first, major ^conference 

convened for the specific panose of consideijtng the physiological, psychological 

^and pedagogical* characteristics .-of childrehVifeh TRPD was held only five, years 

ago,, i^ 1969,rt!inder the auspices of the National Institute* of Defectology. The 

proceedings of ^is conferences published „ under th& title^<!childrert with . i 

' Taaporary ^tardation* in\ Development" (Vlasova and Pevzner, 1971), .consisted 

primarii of reports of research of i^ciinicfal aiuJ pedagogical nature. The ' 

primary emphasis ^in th^se reports was placed on issue^iof syndrome- definition, 

classification, an|l 'differential dia^osis, topics ^rfiich continue to conmaad af 

major shaise of 'the attention of Soviet defectj^ legists. * . ^ , " ^ ^ 

In the^pepiod since this first conference^ however^ a numl^r^of experi- 
* * ^ * ...» 

mental, pa^cholofic^l investigation^ of the performance ^of TRPD ct^ildren, usuaHy , 

The preparation of -portions of this review .was. supported hy the Universit]^ of 
Minr^sota Research^ Developtftent^^^d Demons trai^ioa Center in Education of 
Handicapped Children on grant ^0^?-332l89-4533 (032) fromifche Bureau of 
Education ^or the# Handicapped, U.ic Office 5f* Education 'and by the tJniyersi^y of 
Minnesota Office of Internatfional Programs v - ' ^ . - 

The -author wishes to express his thanks' to Professor I. Wirzup of the University 
of Chicago Siirvey of Recent TE^stern European' Literature in School and Coll^ege 
yathemgitlcs for his assistance in making available some^ of the published Russian 
material on'wiiich thi\ article is bashed. , . - . ^ 

Titles of Russian artlclfis, mentioned in^the^taKl will always.be given in their 
English equivalents ♦ ' > . " . ' , 



iri.43!nparison^to that ^of their successfully >6hifeving and/^r mentally retarded 

(^1R) ag^ mates^haw also been reportgJ. Atthq^h .^uch studies, are.^till by no 

means numerous, they^e^ extfSmeljr vaiUedV £<^using oil individuaP* dif^erfences' 

m attention, visual percaptieh, memory, auditory and visual ^comprehension", • 

and, other psychological processes identifiea as possible loci for" learning dis- 

abilitifes associated with school=' failure. ' Furthermore^ th^s'e studies i-llustrate 

' a particular psycho-phiios6phical perspective and, orientation toward both educa- 

• ' • > ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ - 

, tional. programming and empdric^l researcfi wHich, for the most p^rt', .tidve pot 

^ been seriously (fonsidered in the -.^stern literature on^the^ learning disabled * 

Aild< ' ' f • *. 

• - \ / - 

/^'^ order to deal as broadly as possible with 'all of these various asfiectS' 

\ ' . , ■• 

of .Soviet work.ou^TRPO, this review will be -organized intc^a-tii^ber of major 

" sections iY.'^^ first section will provide an overview of the^ general perspective 
and Overall structure^^^^Jg^i^t special education (with particular reference 
to learning disabilities) and its 'relationship to Sovief pay<5hology. and phllo- 
sophy. ^ Th^ second section will concentrate on issues involved in the definition 

the TRPD syndrome and in the clinical characterization of TRPD as it has 
been outlined itf ther Soviet literature. This will then be followed- in turn by 
a summary of * the Soviet thegii^ticar approach to and reseai;ch on problems of dif- 
ferential diagnosis, #n illustrative review of the published pedagogical and 

experimental psychological research wi^th TRPD children, and,Uastly, a btief ' 
' / ^ • ' ■ ' - ' . * . . ' 

account of tfie.basic' p^e^^nciples fof Sovi^tf educational prograimning for children 

with learning problems. Hopefully, this approach t^ill- provide the deader with 

an opportunity to yiew current ancf ^ture Soviet research on learning dis- ^ 

* abilities^ in its proper historical^ psychological and educational context. 



, ^ The Nature^ of Soviet Special Educagon and • ' ' ' /* - 

Its Relationship to Soviet ; Psychology and R\llogophy . ' 

3 In th^ Soviet Union, as perhaps nowhere ers%,Jt»hUosophical conside'rationg^ 

have strongly, influenced psychological theory (cf*, Payne,.. 1968, for. an interest- 

; . ' • ^ . ' ^ 

in|, discussion of this interaction) ; .and psychologioal th.eory h^s, in turn^' ' 

help^' to determine educational practice^ ' Educational" method, in mother wordsj 

has to a great extent been &pllcitly justified ii\ tterms* of the, mdjor oharacter- 

^ - . * ' ' ' / , 

istics of the Soviet "view of the psychological developcffint of- raan, which, in 

turn, has been justljy.ed by a reas^^nably coherent and unified set of uf^rlylng , 

phllosophkc'^l princlprles. .This interdependence mong philosophkcal, pa;^cho logical, 

and educational principles is one of the iMst striking characteristics of ' 

Soviet research in the psychology and education of the handicapped child* '* 



When It^j^s* taken together with" the fact that Soviet *psychdlogi^l theory con- 
tains many* points of similarity vith the i^st recent trends In Western devplop- 
mental^ psychology such as the Piagatian mo'^^ment^ and interest in irifoijpatlon 
processing "(Woznlak, 1975), It suggests the potential fr^i^fu'lness of closely 
exMlnliig Soviet special educational techniques, A Bms^xy 6i the major 
characteristics of current thinking in Soviet psychology and its fitri-lo^l^hlcaZ 



determinants with examples of the Imp Ilea t ions ^_of stich thinking for OTitsation of 

the handicapped child will now be presented.* This wlll^then be followed by a 

brief sketch of the institutional organization 'of Soviet' special education* 

Intellectual Organization of Soviet Special Education and Psycho f Educational Research 

In general, education and psychology in the USSR are marked by the, . , 

.fallowing maj^or characteristics^ I) a strong emphasis on the Importance of 

\ * \ ' 

plra<*tical activity In an objective physical and social world in the development " 

ft J- 
of knowledge; 2) a concomitant ^phasls on the Importance of conscious knowledge 




in the diorection .of human activity; 3^ a\ dialectical , genetic>erspective which' / 
arglies that intelligent human actioh can only ^q, understood iniits development, 
^ and thaD^'devflopTi^nt pr-oceeds byis'^ges, and as an #cfiv^ process; 4) a soqio*- 

cultural perspective whieh erapha^T^ the impo^nce af a'dult-child social 

^ <. « 

Interactions (particularly those involving the linguis.tifc systeraatization of ' 
eultaral knowledge) in the determination o£ the child's developing intelligent 
actiyifcyL 5)- a neuropsychological perspective which \dic'ta tea that whatever 
neuro logical 'Qcnowledge' exists must be taken into account in understanding 
T?s}^l^oIogical phei^mena, but without in ^ny way reducing the psychological 
" determinants to underlying neurological ones; and^^ a complete rejection of . 
standardized int^lllgeijpfe testing in favor 6f a clinical approach to individual 
diagnosis. r ' . ' i -/ 

* Practical Activity' in^ the Development-^ of Knowledge , Soviet philosophy 
^^tenin, 1927) assumes both the existence of^a Veal material* world independent " , 

any knowing subject and the progressive' adequacy of bpth the indivJLdual ' s ^ud 
the society *s knowledge of- that world over time* Both the source and the criterion 

adequate knowledge is practical 'activity * Human action in a,real'world develops 
iitd ^corrects man's knowledge • : For psychology^ this implies that an understand- 
Int; of the characteristics .of human thinking can be obtained < through an 
i\alysis of intelligent activit}^, Itie structure of himian action becomes the 
Structure of hugian thought (Leont'ev,'' 1972) . ?or education in general,* and 

■ , ' ■ , . . . ' ■ }■ 

special education in particular, this emphasis on action means both that diagnosis 

' t , ■ ' . 

or the nature of a child's developmental disabilities must*rely on an analysis 
■^f his patterns of activity and that interventive remedial efforts ^nst include 
% the active manipulation of concrei:e materials in meaningful; ecologically 



valid situations. Vocational training is/- of course, seen fn thia light" ' 
(D'iachkov, 1964)* 'Howlfyer, non vocational, acad&ic programs imist also, be 
designedf around practical,' life-like experiences for the ch*ild If iti* thet^Sbvlet 
vi^w, they are to attain ^^their^ objective of developing the chilcTa cognitive * 
t capabilities, ^ * • . . liS s ^ ' ^ 

: ' Conscious Knowledge ::Ati the^ rttrectla^ of Human. Act tvity , Jus^^ ks.lpraptical 
Vactivity serves to correct and^develop hupian consciousness, corfecious know-^ 
ledge Is seen as* guiding and directing the Activity by wh^ch man alter| hls^ 
own enviromient and consequently ^comes capable of self development (Simon, 
1957; Gal'perin; 1957).^ For Soiri^st psychology, this impl^s that the sjudy of 
behavior by itself, apart from a description of the knowle^dge which guides and 
directs that behavior, is. fruitless. A, proper understanding of ' Human action can 
only come through study of that act^n as intelligent, knowlefce-guided action. 
For spe^ial^ducation, this ixagtfiB that interventive. techniques which attempt 
to deal only with surface behavior while ignoring the child *s unHerstaWing of 



what is expected of him in a situation must be eachewed* ' For' behavior to be 
deemed adequate and intelligent, the child must ccmiprehend what he does and 



why he does it. 



Dialectical > Genetic Perspective- , J)ialectical ^materialism is founded on 

. the assumption th^t, aU that exists exists , ih a stat^ of constant alteration 
' / • , * " * . 

and development and that the form of -this development* is descjflbed by three laws 

.referred to as the "laws of the dialectic" (Afanas'ev, 1968)/' Very briefly^ 

» according to these three laws, development Is both continuous and discrete. It 

consists of gradual*iiuantitatlve change which gives rise to sudden qualitative 

changes in which phencmiena become determined, by new sets, of laWs* to which they 

were not previously subject. Such development; occurs as a process of the 

ERIC • ' ' ' /k^ ' ^ \ 



,i!|soVution of. internal cpntr^dic^oty tendencies in a phenoiflenon. Hence the 

motive force for development*lie^ithin a phenomenon rather than in its 

surroundings,. Lastly, develoj^ment not only occurs by stages, but new stages 

■ • . ', • - ' S • • . 'e{ ^ 

•integrate previous stages so that <:haracterist,ics w6ich exist A a lower stage 

reappear at higher stages in g^'c<mtinuous progression. 

Th^, implications for psychology of th^ notions of constant alteration and 

of development corresponding to these, general ch'aracteristics are Heveral. 

Firsts in such a system, all psychology must, in an important sense, be develop- 

mental psychology. Psychological phenomena can only be properly c<^prehended 

in the proc^sss of development. Secondly, psychological theory must to a. large 

* / 

/ 

exc-ent be stage theory* Since development is qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative, psychological phenomena are b*^st uh4erstood in terms of relatively- 
-conefant,' integral, unities at farticular points of a genetic process, or stages 
Lastly, psychology must, reject models of human intelligence which see' it as 
^ipassive receiver of sensatio^is, striving to regain a fetate of, equilibrium 
(as, for example, in drive-redupl^ion theories^ of motivation)* The psychological 
organism is an active ipity which carries within it the motive force of its 
owji development* / ' » " 

T^iese views may be discerned in ^ number of J areas of, Soviet work with 
handicapped children^ gor example, .the severity and the source of handicaps 
ar^generally classified on the basis of qualitative differences in performance 
in complex tasks rather than on quantitative difference^ such ^as the nurober 
correct on a psychometric instrument (Luria, 1961)* * In the design of educa- 
tional interventionsi , the principle of constant alteration and development 
leads Soviet educators to ''adopt the^strong attitude, th^t development never 
copses, even for a child whose progress may be extremely y.ow. In addition^ * ' 



• * ' ' •'^ ' ' ^ ' ^ * 

' .development is seen as ,stagebound, progressing throu^ a number of **zones/* The 

*t, ♦*> '* 

.tas^ of the teacher, of t^e' handicapped* child is to help the child systematically . 
lead himself tl\rough this developmental progression. The notion of. the child ^ 

^ t'leading himself' with, adult help, also comes from the principles of dialectics, 

^ ^ - 

-I j^icn ^sart that development "is an internal principle. Development is in 
fact self -development, and one of the major' enchases in Soviet special educa- 
tional work is^* to assist the handicapped child in achieving the means to con- 
tinue developing himself, 

Socio-Cultural' Perspective , jflie notion of group labor, out of which • « 

• society, language and culture evolved. as means throu^ which man can change 

the world and consequently alter and develop his own consciousness, is of . 

primary importance in Marxist thought. From ttiis perspective, Vygotsky * 

(Lepnt*ev and Luria, 1968) developed a socio-cultural theory of cognl^tive 

development t^hich continues to influence most of special educational practice ^ 

/ in the "Soviet Union. Specifically, Vygotsky noted. the importance of what* he 

termed ^'cultural ntediators** (of which language is the iw^st in^ortant>) \rfiich are' 

employed«»tn social intercourse as socially dewloped aids in relating to reality 

and as the primary means by Vhich the child comes tb regulate his own higher 

mental function^. Words and other social mediators possess the unique char-* % 

actertstic, in Vygotsky's view, that they are always © 'sign*, a Reflection 

of something* - It is in employing such si^s that man baconms capable of' easily. 

^ introducing changes into §xternal reality which in^ tarn, reflect back upon and 

develop his consciousness. By altering his medit(m, man is able to regulate his\ 

behavior and control his own psychic functioning^ He is no longer dependent 

" ' ' V, • ^ ^ ^ • 

' * r • • , - 

" on the reality of the external situation. 

In discussing the ontogenesis of this regulatory process, VygotAsky (1962) 

ERLC > - ■ 



; '->rte«^ ('iVLil Soviet, theory continues to rely heavily on" this ration) tKat all ' 
,.;tIcnU\ 'net-Uatcd^uniaiWnental processes oris^ only in "^he course of social 
. -\ i,t:\ m tjie process oi: cooperation and social intercourse^ '^Psycho logical * 
I ions *at /i rst shared between two people^ in particular between a child 
•1? an^^aditlt, oec^^me the internalized psychological processes of one. person 

nirticul^r the 'child). 'Thus the structure of m^ntaL processes Is at rirst 
^-ssc'Zit in^ man's external social Activity and only^ later becomes internalized 
> ilie .^'LrnAnte of his inner rttental functions (e*g,, egocentric ^ speech Is 
-'.^.^urialized as inner speech or verbal ^thought) . ' ^Z- 

'^les^* no^tion^s figure prominently in both the'clas-§if ication ^and ^training 
" >'>vi-"t children with lowered, intellectual functioning. For example, one 
-* \nr method (Luria, 1961 ; ' EgoroHa, 1969,;* Tsymbaliuk, 1973) of distinguishing among 
thr'ee categories of "functioning— ^^nopnal,** **TOPD'^*and "Mil'*— is to present 

• ' > ' . . ' \ !' . ' ' 

h.e child with a task which requires tba^t he-*9upply missing organization to the 

^^eriais. In ^^uch k situation, appropriat;ely agefd^ children, are if unction- 

normally 'vs-i 11^ be capable of providin'g 'some ol the missing organisation 

'v?mselves\^/riut TRPD and ^LH^childrfen will not^ If,' lioweyer,- the same task is 

'len preseated again with increasing levels of adulr organizational interven- 

>-fi {in whi^h the adult provMes ^he child with ce,rtain prompts in an attempt 
%c * * * . * . ' 

o help him to organise the information in* the task) / the TRPD cliild who may 

* . * « 

•\rlorrii much nioi;^. poorly than ''the normal dhild ^ithout such prompts, is 
mable of improving his performance virtually to-^ normal level throif^h 
tili^zation of this additional organizing information, MRs,on the other hand,' 

'I 4fnerally, be unable to take maximum advantage of the 'increased social 
. ,vnj l/.^it ional information to Increase their per.formance* Iliis is one method^ 
'Mrefurc, which is said to be useful in the sub-classification and acci^rate 



reassignment of children who are functioning unsuccessfully in the regular 

classroom. • . ^ . >r . 

% J. ^ ^ 

Similarly, interventive methods for use wittf the handicapped child are 

very mucij oriented toward prdducing ^carefully<<Je8igned adult-child Interaction 
patterns which the child can internalize as modes of cognit.ive functioning for 
' hijnself The importance of adult-child inter^ctioh is in the very low adult- 
Child ratio in Soviet schools. for the handicapped, 

Psycho-Neurological Perspective . Psychological phenomena are seen from 
the Soviet perspective as very closely linked not only to the real physical ' 
world which the knower gradually coros^ to ktlow but to underlying neurological 
functioning (referred to as "higher nervous, activity") as welly(P^yne^ 1968)* 
This point of view is manifest in the levfel* of attention in the' Soviet litera- 
ture to questions of neuropsycholo^ j^n which various types of behavioral 
dysfunctions have been studied in' their relationship' to respective forms of k 

organic, brain dmage (Luria, 1932, 1966, 1973) and In a reliance on many of 

* - / 

the ideas of PavApvX19fl) in the formulation of psychological theory. Soviet 
psychologists are carnful tb stress that psycho]^gy cannot be ilduced to 
physiology; but physiological laws and facts must ;be taken inta account in any 

adequate' psychological conceptualization* ' \ 

> ^ \ 

4 ' \ \ 

, In Soviet special education, this perspective is perhaps Mst^clearly 

* . ' ' " * \ 

\ 

reflected in the lengthy and careful clinical diagnostic procedure through 
^ich 'the organic etio,logy of particular handicaps in children is diagru^sed* 
As a rule J such a dlagnosla^ always Includes medical and neuropsychological 
examination in wliich the possibility and localization of organic etiology is ex- 
plored (cf.„ Pevsner, 19il, for ^tx example of the multi-faceted nature of the 



4 ' • • ' 

Report of ^ 1973 joint United States-Soviet Union Seminar on the Instruction of 
' the Handicapped held in" ^toscow and co-sponsored by the Council for* Exceptional 
. Children and the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, lt\e*Report was 
presented orally at a on^e^day conference in Racine, Wisconsin April 12, 1973. 
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Soviet cHagnoatic approach). This information is then employed alohg^th more 
" sgifecif ically psychological infottnation about the child's action patterns to 
determine placement and to a lar^ge extent- even the course of the child 's "train- 

V.I- * 

ing. In aqai|ion; under the. influence of the neuropsychological and ^avlovian 

I " t • ' ■ ' ■'■ • 

perspectives',^ 'S,dviet training" progranf l^e concppt of '^compensatory 

mechani^s^*^ a, notion (Luri'a and TsvetKova, 1966) which deri;^es from the idea 
»that pprtions of the birain which are funCi:ioning adequately may in time J:aHe 

5ver some of th^, functions normally assigned to brain arests which have received 

^ ^ " ^ " " S 

pa_rtial lesions.^ ^e 'concept has^ an impot-tant dmplicatiotufor Soviet special 

education. ;A careful teacher m^y employ a child's areas of developmental 

r . » ■ ■ ■ (. 

J.^rength 'to build up his 'ateas of develoi^entfat. weakness, 

\ack of Standardizejd Aptitude .Tegtirig . ' For Reasons derived from 'the 
philosophical positions discussed above, Soviet theorists (e.g., Lebedinskii 
and >U4^ishche^v, ,1966) criticize^ the use? of standardized intelligence assess- 
ment* Standardized intelligence te*sts, tliey a^^e, rarely- stress appropriately 
,the ehild's^ active manipulation of meaningfur objectrs, . jlather, such tests, -for 
purppil^ of standardization, must place the child in what Soviet psychologists ^ 
consider highly rigid, static, and artifiai^ situations which deny the child ' 
the' flexibility t)T utilising the skills that »hc does possess to compensate in 

part for -thipse which 'he -deep ,not ('and hence the Soviets would claim, the 

^ • * ^ ^ ■ I ^ ' \ ' '] ' ^ '' ■ 

' examiner finds out very little of interest about either). Furthermore, standard 
"4 ^ 5 * ^ ' A , * \ 

issed intelligence testp-resulf primarily .in^^uantitative^ rather than qualita- 

stive aa&CTsmeitt of the^' individual child and hence stress 'the continiyLties in ^ 

development at Hie eHpens^ of the equally important discontinuities. - Lastly, 

staifd^rdized psychon^^vic testirfg drastically restricts the form of or even 



•11- 



entirely eliminates adult-child interactions; and in general, the procedure' 
thus le^ds to a tendency to fail to take account of Jiaportant neuropsychological 
Informaticfti, 

In th^ place of standardized psychometric evaluation, Soviet psychologists 



and educator^ t>T)ieally employ a multi- faceted, clinical assessment in. which 
doctc;r, neuropsychologist, speech therapist, hearing specialist, teacher and 
whatever other personnel might be indicated (all are often present for each 
^xaminatic^ examine the capabilities of the child and arrive at a consensual 
diagnosis. / 



Institutional Organization of Soviet Special Education and Fsycho-Educatlona^ 



R esear ch . * \/ 

The Scientific Research Institute of/ Defectology of the Academy of Pedag^^ 
. glcal Sciences of the Soviet Union, established as 'such in Moscow in 1944,^, is 
the primary agency in the USSR responsible for the planning and coordination of 
research on the learning and teaching of handicapped children. The' Institute 
of Defectology is b^adly interdisciplinary in nature, housing cliijical, neuro- 
physio logical, psychological and educational researchers whose coordinated aim 
is to achieve the '^maximally complete disclosure of general patterns in develop- 
^ment of all anomalous children, as*well as those specif lc/TE4iatures which are 

inherent in each type of anomaly [•••and the design of] the most effective ways 

/ 

of correcting 'and compensating these conditions (Vlasova, 1972, page 23)* 
Operationally, these goals translate into the conduct of psycho-educatlonaL re- 
s€farch and the' coordination of programning for a differentiated system of 
special schools for children with various types of handicaps. Beginning 
with th^" second, each of these functions of the Institute of Defectology will 
be brtrfTy discussed. 

^^'*y virtue of a reorganization and broadening of the already existing Experimental 
pni/^e fee to logical Institute.^ 

■■ lii 
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Organization of a System of Special Schools . ASj^|^ be expected, child- 
ren with the post serious handicaps (the deaf / the blind-, and the soveriy 

mentally retarded) wfere historically. the first to receive the special attention 

i * 

of Soviet psychologists and educators (cf., Zemtsova, 1969; Shtf, 1969 for 
reviews of some. of this" early research); and work with these children has been 
proceeding since the late twenties and early thirties. It has^ on the other 
hand, been only rather recent:y'(D'iachkov, 1964) that children with partial 
handicaps (the hearing and visual]<y impaired, the learning 'disabled) have be- 
come the focus of coordinated psycho-educational effort. Concomitant with 
this increased interest, pressure hat developed in Soviet governmental and" 
scientific circles for the orgsnlzstlon of a well-dif ferent^^ed system of school- 
ing for children with various classes of haitdicapa. Thus, under a 
recently completed Five-year Plan, the Institute of Defectology was given^the>_, 
responsibility of overseeing the establishment of a scientifically designed, 
differentiated network of special schools with separately maintained programs 
lor' the profoundly deaf, the hearing impaired, the blind, the visually impaired, 
the mentally retarded, children with severe speech defects, and children with 
major motor disturbances (DHachkov, 1964)* Each type of school was to have 
its own rules, curricula, syllabi, texts, and teaching methods manuals. 

The general principles for the establishment of such a system of separate 
schools were finally provided by the Institute of Defectology in 1965, with the 
publication of an edited monograph entitled '^Principles of the Education 
and Rearing of Abnormal Children" (D^iachkov, 1965). Although con- 
«Hlderable progress in establishing such a network of special schools has 
apparently been made (Vlasova, 1972), implementation of the Five-year Plan 
directives has not yet been uniformly accomplished throughout all 

" If)' 



of the Unloti Republics, nor have differentiated pre schools '^or evening schools 
for adults yet been widely establi^hg^d. In regions in which a full complement 
Of special schools still does not exist, the minimally handicapped t3rpically 
either continue to attend the regular school or are sent to schools designed 
fpr the severely handicapped or to auxiliary schools for ^he men\ally retarded 
(Vlasova, 1971), Tnis practice has been the target of continued, severe criti- 
pism over a period of years' CD'iachkov, 19^4, 1968, Vlasova, 1971):* This 
criticism is generally based on the argument: that in th^ former case, in which 
the minimally handicapped are kept in the regular school, they usually do not 
receive sufficient appropriate special help and drop -rapidly behind in their 
studies J wnile in the later case, in which such children are sent to schools 
for the seriously handlcappe'd or to auxiliary schools for -the retarded, the 

programs which are available to* such students are not sufficiently demanding 

^ ' ' * ^^^^ 

to allow the minimally handicapped to develop their full potential. \ As Will. 

^ be noted shortly this argtmient, although with a slightly dl^fifer^nt 

has been particularly stressed with respect to childriE'n with .I^D*. i 

Several characteristics of the broad educatiAnM^ goals of .the Soviet 

special schools aie wo.rthy of note since ^rtiey ;4re conimoti Bb all ^ducatiorml 

efforts with handicapped children, regardles^.of"^th€f^ form of the handicap.^ 

The first such characteristic;' is a strong attempt to provide the haaditapped 

child with a general education equivalent in, scope to tltat whicB" norm^'^i^hildre 

receive in the regular eight-ya.ar curriculum. Thus,^hough it may req^re [ 

that the handicapped child be asAignfd to a twelve-year program, it'is of^icla(l 



The tcnii '^auxilir'-y school'^ as it appears in the Soviet litergture is opcas- X 
sionally confusing since it seems at times^ to.be synonomous with" "school latr 
the mentally retarded" and^ at ot^er times to be used more broadly, as "scho9l, 
for the handicapped/' This ambiguity arises from the ' fact .that different] at'ofi 
c'"i>'^'ip.g is a recent oheiiomcnon, and, as noted, certain , regions of the USSR 
>t ' ' ^ lontint'Iy ,>etK' the minimally pcn-cep tidily handicapped and TRIM) Ji/. IcjrtMj 
^ rjxiluHv scfunUh. As this practict» ,i;indually ceases, however^, Ihr -^lenn^ 
pn i/^"' 1 i i .irv* schoo ' " wLM <:oim m^rv and Tiiore to ho w'.yil onlv in rcMr-rcuci^ t 

_ ^ ; — Ja 
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policy (Vlajsova, 1972) that in all' of the special schools enc^pt the auxiliary 
- i^schools for the mentally retarded, the child should be proviS^ with a full 
curriculum. 

.Second, since the 1924 All-Russian Congress on the Sdcial and Legal ^' " 
/ Protection of Children and Adolescents (D'iachk(Jv, 1964), it haSv been Soviet 
policy that general instruction be combined with specific vocational training ^' 
in the special schools in order to maximize the likelihogd that handicapped 
children wilL develop their full capacity, for socially useful labor. It is 
typical in many programs for a student's vocational training to be tied to a 
specific industry, with considerable on-the-job experience out in the. in- 
dus trial setting during the term of special scHooling and Mth automatic job 
placement after graduation. Despite the emphasis on vocational training, ' 

.however, it is also official policy that such training never be accomplished 
at the expense of a general education. Rather the two are* expected to b^ care- 

^j^ully coordinated (D'iachkov, 1964, 1965, 1968). 

\ 

Third, entrance to the special schools is to be gained only on the basis 



^ of verified organic etiology, aftet; careful clinical,^ neuropsychological and 
1 ^psycho-educational diagt^bstic evaluation (Pevzner, 1966). In no instance is 
the simple J failure of the child *^ perform successfully in the regular class- 
room in the early grades to be taken as an imn^diate signal 'that the child re- 
auires specd,^4^ schl)oling. Children whose sensory capacities are within the 
normal range;/ ind for whom there is no clear evidence of an organically based^ 



mental retardation are to be kept in the regular schools (D*iachkt>v, 1964, 



1968;. Vlasova, 1971t Zabramna, 1971), where they are to be given special, 
^ individualized, edacationa]re:jcpBrience^ either ^thin the re^lar classroom 

or within special classrooms within the regular school. As 'might be expected, 
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this category is composed largely of children with TRPDrand a strong 

argument: has been made for distin^uishingi these chilxiren from MRs in order 

v< t4iat they may be kept in the regular school and provided with an edu^atiohal 

regime geared to^tfevelop their full potential, 'a |fQtential which. is asaumed 

/ ' . ' 

to extend- well into th^i* normal range* 

Conduct of Psycho-Educational Research . Under the aegis the Institute 

^ of Defec^ology, psycho-educationkl research with the ^andicapped ^typically has 

/ 

proceeded along four major routes: 1) careful clinical assessment and descrip- 
^ • \ ' ^ , * * . , , 

• tion of^the|distinguishing psycho*pedagogical characteristics of particular 

f ^ ^ ^ \ 

categories of handicapped children; ^) development of techniques for dif- 

i ferentia^ diagnosis and appropriate assignment. of children to special schools or to 

special programs wit^iin the regular school; 3) the development of curi?lctiluta 

materials saitably tailored to children with specific handicaps; and 4) general 

experimental research into the nature of the psychological functioning specific \ 

to various- handicapped populations. Each of these research routes will be 
* . ♦ > 

*taken up* in turn in fome detail in the r^naining foui> sections of this review. 

A " , " ^ { ' 

' However, befote proceeding to these discussions/ where each ty^pe of research*" 

will be dealt with in relative isolation from the others*. It is 'extremely im-- 
portant to point out that in the Soviet Union, as. in few other countries, 
clinical description, test development, curricu-luaa design and evaluation, and J 
psychological research do not proceed independently. Rather, through -the 
central coordinating function of the Institute of Defectology, ^llnlcal 
description and basic research are directed primarily at providing information 
of inffisadiate value to those developing differential diagnostic techniques and 

de8igfiing\curricultan materials and methods manuals (Vlasova, 1972)'. Purthermorei 

\ ' . « ■ 

(and this isxparticularly uncomnon in many othet countries), the problems ^ 

ERLC . ' . ^ 



encountered by teachers .Implementing methods and materials in* the classroom ' 
tend to filter back fairly ^quickly to t^osa enga^d in research to provide the 
problems *4nd hypoth^^ses for future*' invest^ation. %\lthough it appeals' cl^ar 



that Sovie-t r^search'^as i^' no means ^yet achiA?ed tlie philosoj^hi^ally dictated 
' goal ol complete •.totera^tion between the production of knowledge in ^research ta 
^ ^^.uide prAC|riit^. educational-. activit:y» on the une hand, and t+ieTi&rrective effect*'' 

^ ^ of, the applobation of knowlepige practical actxd|i^on the* production- of know->^ 

\ ^ ■ ^ \ * ^ ' 

ledge in research on tYjk other, \it is .nonethele^ equally (S,ear that ^uch an 

> ■ J ' 

I interact ion exists, that It strongly conditions both research and practice, 

' " % . ■* ^* * 

^and that.it is an overriding jSoncera of Soviet osycho-educatU^al science, 
i ^ . ^ . ^ . . 
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^ > 43/fnical Chgpracteriatics oi^Childr^ Wl t^ 

* J Temporary Eetard^loifep^ Psycho logical Development 

) - •, '\ ■' . 

in the Soviet literature ^on t^e psychological characteristics of children 
' ' ^^^^ "^Isarn^g prbblems, three diagnostic e^dgories are commonly encountered, 
^ ^ - Tnese are "temporary retardation *i^sychological development,*' **cerebro-asthenic 
syndrcHne,** and ^'psycUological infantilism.'* " Tlie firat, as previously mentioned, 
appears to be the devest Soviet equivalent to the term ^learning disabled," 

The second^ '^cerebp-asthenic syndrome,*" ^ould appear to B,e employed in much 

' ^ ' ^ ^ \ • ^ " 

^the same way that "minimal brain dysfurictldn" is currently \tised in the Western 

^.itergture; and the third /*psychol<^ical infantilism" appears to be a slightly 

narrower and more sp6cif 'C^ v^B'sion of what is ^Iso sometimes referred to In. the 

^ we^t as "infantilism*" Each of these will discussed in turn with a brief 



* i 



c'^ticludi^^^^c^tion on the prevalence and etiological characteristics of these 
three diagi^^ic ^tegori^* 
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Temporary Retardation in Psycho Bglcal Devetopment 

The Soviet: Dietloftary of Defectology (D'ia(^kov,. W70)* defines the ^erm 
"retardation in psychological development*' as tfollows: / 



"A disturbance in thfe normal rate 6f psychol^ogical development, as a 
'-^ ^ restilt of which the child, 'reachinf, ^jchool^ge, cbhtinue^ to remajUi, under th^ 
influence of preschoojL and of play interests. With a tetardatioii'^n paychoA 



^ logical development, children |ire ninaBle- t<|- tjka parf in achool activities ^. to ^' ' 
begin school tasks and to complete thm. * Ihey behkve iu*cl|i8s"^J^tho^h^the*y 
were' in a play group in a kindergarten or at hots^. . 

' **Child:^en wildb'a tenqjorary retardatlom in psycho^gical^de^ioj^^t a^e^ 
often erroneously considered to be mentally retarded. . *^Tlie difference V^^aeii 

these two groups involves two characteristics. Althougji childrer^.with a >^ 

. ^'^ ' '~ ' 

^ retardation in Vsycho logical develojnjient have difficulty In mastering elementary 

*■ «- 

reading, writing and- arthmetic skills, this is combined witfr^ rjelatively well x 

developed language ability^ considerably higher* aptitudes for igesmembering verse ^, 

f . ' - > \^ 

and stories and wxth a higher level of development of cognitive activity. This 

combination is not characteristic of the mentall^ retarded. Also children 

with temporary rei:ardation in psy,cho logical develoimient are always able ito take 

advantage of help given them ^^ile they are working, mastering the principle 

' \ * I \ ' ' , . 

of solution of a, task and transferring this principle 'to the^^^xedttflon of ''^O^ 

anothet similar task. This shows that they possess a fullfbafaeity for further 

. development, i.e.,^ thej^ will subseqitently be^)>le to execute .Independently 
, ' - . ' * . . , 

that which, in *'the special instructional situation,, they are presently able' tJ 

COTj^lete only with the teacher's assistance. Proloi^ed observations of children 

with retarded psychological develoj^nt showed* that ^ it is precisely ^hts 

* ability to utilise assistanqe when it is offered\and, to, apply their learning . % 

' O .ligently in the process of future Instruction that results* in their * 



eveneualiy being able to learn successfuily in the. regular school'' (page- 111) • 
A number of characteristics of the above definition are, pbviousLy, of 

interest.^ First aj:Ki foremost, a child with TRPD is a child who is failing at. 

mastery of basic school skills, but who is" not mentally retarded,. The mention 

of this primary characteristic is .so ubiquitous in the Soviet literature 

(D'iachkov, 19i68; Pevzner, 1966; Vlasovd, 1971*, 1972; Zabramna, 1971) as to 

suggest that it cons titjites the defining attribute of ^he diagnostic catej^ory. 

In addition to school failure and a normal r^ge of intellectual ability, the 

TRPD child, as noted above, has a relatively well developed level: of language 

skill; *and, although it is not mentioned specifically in the above definition, it is 

clear from other sources (Ijiria, 1961; Vlasova, 1971; Zabramna, 19/1) tlffeit to 

be labeled UPD, a^ child must as wefl have completely intact sen'sorv abilities. 

4 ^ \ , ' ^ ^ V 

From this 'composite definition: 1) average to above average intellectual ^ ' 
fy * * ^ ' 

Capacities; 2) adequate sensory acuities; 3) no obvious major ' language defi- 

ciency;"and 4> a level '"of ^school achievesient much lower than would be expected 
on the basis o^ the above three characteristics, it would appear that the term 
•^TRPD" is used in^.the Soviet Union in !much the same way in which the term 
'*leaiming disabled" is employed in a substantial portion of the Western litera- 
ture 4^£,, Gearhart, 1973, for a dlscu^Uon of the category ''learning disabled**)* 
It is also worth noting that, althougli as shAl shortly be mentioned, cerebral » 
dysfunction is*,, in /the Soviet view, an integral part of TRPD for many children, 

it .is learning disability rather than cerebral^ dysfupction per se which is 

* 

'stressed in applying the diagnostic label TRPD to a particular child. 

■** ' ' ' . " ♦ 

In addition to 'niPD, one al^o encour^ers^ the terms ''psychological in- 

Cantilism'* and "cerebro-asthenic syndrome** used in relation to children fail- 

Ing Ih fichool. iliid la illustrated by the following quotation from Pevzner (1972): 
j~\ — ! — ~ — ^ ~ . 

"Unfess otherwise ndtied, all translations from; previously untranslated Russian 
soi:rcea are this author'^*" 
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"Among school failures, particularly in the, youngest class,* f^e often find " • 
•children With disturbances in development. Studying them at otie of the general 
^schools in Moscow, we discu/ered among them^ a group oE children wi.th psycho- ^ 
physical, and psychological iufantilisli as well as a group with cerebro-asthenic 
states of various origins (page 3).^/ It would appear from this and trom other 
sourifes (Raiskaiia^, lavkin, and^ Egorova^ 1969; Reidiboim, 1972) 'that ^^psycho- 
.physicalxand psychological inf-.ntilism'^ '(PI) and "cerebro-asthenic syn4rome^' ' 
KCA) are 'essentially non-overl^oping (though by' no means* mutually exclusive) 
sub categories' ot TRPD, ' ' ^ . » ' ^ 



'pg_^g_^j^5^.'"A^_^^^^ Syndrome 

Turning once again to the Soviet Defel: to logical Dictionary. ,<D*iachkov^^ 1970) 

• ' / " / 8*' ' ■ ^ " . 

one finds the fo'llpyihg definition of "asthenic syndrome" - 

**A condition of neuropsychological weakness in which th^ tone of the nervous * 

* 

processes is affected,^ their (the' children's] very rapid exhaustion u^der any. kinc^ ot 
activity, an inability for lengthy nervous concentration, and a loweri(ng of^^all 
forms of psychological activity is t^bserved, ' - . * 

''Moderate asthenic s3nidrome is bharacterized by an irritabilitV in coitjunc- 
tion with an increased excitability and very rapid extinction of elicited reaotions. 
Severe asthenic syndrpme is characterized by passivitj, lick of receptivity to 
External stimulation, apathy, and deivresfton* In the patients one observes 
prolonged headaches, disturbance of nortaal sleep, and disturbance in^vegetative 
ne^rvous processes. Asthenic patients are disturbed by 'noises %t average volume 



The term "asthenic" is apparently broader than the terra -"derebro-astbenic," * 
referring to a general^ nervous weakness di8playe4' in^any kind o^ act^,yity. 
^However, the t^p t«rms seem to be used fairly inter chan^ably when 'fte*ference is 
being made to characteristicsNof asthenic states whic^h site manifesjted in 
intellectual activities. v * ^ 
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and by bright lights. Th^ir mood is very easily changed and negative reactions 
are conmon, including alarm, irritability, dissatisfaction and sometimes wfe%ping 
Mthout cause" (page 25), 

, To this definition, Reidiboim (1972) adds that in CAj, early organic atflic- 
tions of a traumatic character often give rise to "dis turban c'es of the-^iio^al 

•7 

correlation of excitation and inhibition [in the brain]. Clix^Lpally, this 
shows up as irritability, mild excitability, capriciousness^ motor anxiety j 
fatigue, lowering of the capacity for work, poor concentration of attention and 
absent-mindedness" (page 16)\ " ^. 

Connneiiting on the pedag^ica*! characteristics of the CA child, Ivanov 

(1971) noteat^that "in an overwhelming number of f Instances, asthenic conditions*,. 

^re not diagnosed in proper time, .-.parents assume that this is simply a :dis- 

cipline probjfem,....slow progress titi school] is assumed to be an inability. .* and 

;such children^ may even mistakenly be admitted to auxiliary schools* . .attentional 

transfer particularly suffezrs; and higher forms of c^mory (e.g., logical memory), 

abi?Lity to form serial orders and Voluntary behavior are all weakened* in a 

large proportion of the children, hei^tened fatigue and exhaustion during the 

* time for lesson's is*?nmnifested not in- a simple 'turning off* but in an impellent 
* . ♦ * i 

agitation^ hyperactivity .observant' teachers describe the behavior of such 
children at lessons in the follbwipg way: \..can*t sit through a lesson^ in 
its entirety; already within 10-13 minutes, ,he doeanf t listen, begins to fidget, 
.keeps placing' his notebook somewhere else, ^ecomes a nuisance to his desk 
partner .hardly responds tQ r^arks^ (page 65)* 



From this and other sources containing long clinical descriptio^i^^^ 
cerebro-ast)ienic TRPD (Dem'ianov, 1971;' Daultanskene, 1973)' it would appear 
^hat the tern is , used to refe^ primarily to a collection of behavioral ch^r- ' 
acteristics of a sub'*class of chil4ren vho are learning disabled with the clear 
implication that these behavioral characteristics are a'direct result of, func- 
tional disturbances in thfe brain. In this way^ CA appears- to, be -the .closest 
Soviet equivalent to the concept of "minimal brain dysfunction'* as it is currently 
usad in the West (e»g, Wender,- 1971). 
Psycholpgical Infantilism 

Again according to the Soviet Defectological Dictionary (D^laqhkov, 1970), 
"infantilism" may be, defined as a "...retardation in the development- of an 
organism. The most vivid symptom is the .retardation of physical growth, and ip 
this condition the childlike proportions ^of 'tHe" body are usually retained. In* 
infantilism, .the mind usually functions below age level" (page 136). Pevzner 
(1972) notes that although clinicians have long focused on a series of 
deleterious factors in the intrauterine as well as the early post natal period of 
thie child's life which disturb the rate of development and that this has 
resulted in the isolation of the psychological and psychophysical syndrome of ^ 
infantilism, a number of authors, most notably Bleuler, have 'applied the term 

"infantilism" tq a variety of intellectual deficiencies, including even mental 

y . » * 
retardation. . , . / . v 

*~- ~ ^ / 

For Soviet psycholo'gists (Vygotsky, cited in/ipev2ner, 1972), on the other 
hand,, "psychological infantilism" refers more narrowly to the appearance at any 
age level of intellectual traits characteristic jof an earlier period ^as a func- 
tfon of disturbances in- transition from one developmental ^stage to another^ in 
which the child might devetoi?^ certain traits peculiar .to 'a higher stage but 
retain the b^ic pattern, of organization of psychological processes 
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chara,cteristic of the earlier stage* Reidibolm (1972) describes the child" with 

PI ill the following way: "In psychological infarttillsm, children are highly 

sensitive, their ^notional experiences are superficial, their attention wavers, ] 

their inquiry is on th^e level of .preschool interests, their main forms of activity,*' ^ » 
' ■ ' - ' / ^ ' . * ' 

are play, • . .Of teq features of infantilism are combined with physical iimnaturity, . . ; , 

^ [and] although motor activity is adequate, a series of tests- carried out cor- ^ ^' * 

rectly in .spontaneous activity turns out no be impossible to execute under . . 

^ direct lnstruct;ion" (page 16). *\ ' ^ ^ - . ^ 

Prevalence, Distribution and Etiological Characteristics of Diagnostit: , 
' Classifications . According to^Reidiboim,(1972), about 10 t6'll%*of $chool-age 
Ghildren in fche Soviet Union exp^ience difficulties in aca^emle activities, ^ * ' ^ 

: • ' ' ^ . ' , '\ 

The mentally retarded number 3^%, ^hile the remaining 7% can likely be grouped 
as TRPD. In a study bjrReidiboim' (1972) , 87*children age J-11 with diagnosed' 
" 'TRPD were thoroughly examined using clinical, neuro-psychological, and ex- 
p$rimental psychological pvooedures and, in addition, were observed over • a 
long period of tim« in the classroom, ^ On the b'asis of this yit^ns-ive examination,"^ 
, ^ V 16 children were diagnosed as^ clear-^cut ^cases of ^PI, 48' "as Nearly CA an4 23 , ^ 
as mixed PI and CA\ This suggests that simple PI probably occurs ratter rarely 

in the general*- population (in .the neighborhood of 1%) while CA is likely to be 

' ' / . ' , ' 

considerably more common (ranging up tp^ 4% of' the population). In addition, 

ReidiboLm reports that the leading etiological factors in all three groups * . 

were toxicoses of pregnancy and infectious and somatic illnesses in early 

childhood. • * * , * - , 

'differential DiaRnosis\ 

^ .A number of factors which have already been briefly noted conspire to make 
__9^uestions of differential diagnosis in general" and differentiation of TRPD 

ERJC , " . ^ 



from- mental retardation in patticular focal points of Soviet defectological re- , 
search/ First^, it is the Soviet vi^w that children with different ^ forms of 
handi^iap have-,! ae a result, qualitative ^differences in aspects of their psycho- 
logical, organization, A knorl%dge of the form of these differences is seen a*s 
essential to the* successful design of *currlcuium\material8 and methods. The 
c development of differential diagnostic techniques contributes important in- 
^ fo^rmation to this kiKw ledge 'base, , ^ ? £ 

Seconal, 2'ifferen»e8 in the psyc^iologickl organisation of children with'. 

*' - , * ' ^ t ^ t ' ' ' , * fV*"* 

varied handic^tps liave promoted, the erftablislimeiift in the Soviet Union of a differ- 
, entiated network of special schools tailore'd to provide programs appropriate to 
special nepds* The existencfe ^of such a systeof^ ^ however, immediately implies 

the necessity of large-scale decision-making regarding placement, . Techniques, 

for differential diagnosis are,' obvious ly,- cent^^l to any such placf»ent pro- 

cess* > * ^ * " 

' " ' ' \ - ^ - ^ 

Third, based on the belief irhat the learMng disabled child is only * c 
temporarily retarded in development, it is current Scyiet policy to provide 
^ such children with special individualized assistance in the regular school rather 
than to transfer them to auxiliary schools for the mentally retarded. This, ^ , 
together with the fact tshat it is admi4:tedly (PeVzner, 1966; Vaizman,' l'97l) > ' 

. - ' ^ ' ^ . - ^ ' ; ^ , , 

difficult tcf distinguish TRPD from. certain forms of mental r^etardation 

/, ' , * ' 

(oligophrenia) suggests the necessity ^or the development of precise and re,lt- 

M ^ ' ' ' 

able, diagnostic .n^thods^ " ^ ^ ^ * ,^ " ' 

' .Fourth, Soviet psychologists reject the , use of standardized , quantified , , 

single administration psychometric instruments in ♦the diagnostic procedure 

(Luria, 1958; 1961;' Lebedinskdi ^ and- Mytsisch'ev, 1966; Brozek, 1972) * The 

rationa^ behin<f their refusal t» employ standard Intelligence tests will be 

* ' ' - * # 
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' discussed in some detail below ^in^the section on experimental psychological 
evalution). For^^esent purposes, ip is sufficient to notq that such instru- 
ments, whatever their re la^tive v^ue, are not; generally availalle to Soviet 

cUnici^ns.. ^ Conate.quently, the ques.tion of the existence 6f adequate clinical 

- v ' *> 

diagnostic techniques be^tjmes of paramount importance in designing an effective 
P'lacetnent protsedure. ^ ' , , ' 

The impact which all of these factors have had on Soviet defectological 

\ ' , - ; . 

research been substantial.^ This can easily be seen from the fact that of 

■■■/):■..<.• - ■ - ■ V ■ ■ ■ 

the total number of articles examined during the course* pf the prep^^tion of this 

review, over 701 were, in one way or another, oriented toward the pro- 

.vis,ion of differential diagnostdLg criteria. . • ' 

Cljgarly, therefore,^ the state of the dif feretitiai diagn^tic art in the ^ 

USSR is undergoing continufous developments Nonetheless, it is' possible 'tp de- 

Scribe it at least as %t exists in the literature^f t^ past few years* In 

^^^^ . ^ ^ , •* _ ^ 

general %he approach wtiich Is taken -4:o the problem ot^differential dia'gnosis is 

^ mtiltX^faceted one which typically includes a medical and psycAiolbgical history, 

, ^. % . ■ ' ' 

physical examiaatiob, a neurologic^ examination, tests of^sensory acuity, electro 

^ ^ k ' " ' ' i 

physiological evaluation, tests of higher nervousr activity (HNA), psychological 

valuation of performance io tasks involving memory and perceptual and cognitive 
skills, and an extendi .pedagogical observation*., and work-up. Possibly xhe best 
'Example o^this general approach is' provided by P^vzner (1961) in a translated 
book e^t^tled. Oligophrenia ^ in which a . ^ 3e study approach* is used to provide 
diagnosti^'^riteria for differentiating *sub-v&riants of a general form.,of 



mental retardation. Unfc ^-tunately , however, a monograph comparable to that of 
Pevzner on .the clinical evaluation of ^children with TRPD apparently does not 



yet exi^t, nor i.i factjia this relatively new field, has the research eveji yet 

a d€ 



"been do^ which might eventuate in such a detailed treatment. Nonetheless, 
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Reidiboim (1972) has provided an. in-depth case study of a single child 
with TRPD; Pev:^ner (1966) has edited *a monograph dedicated to/^ distinguishing 
oligophrenia from other sources of school failure (one of ^Thich is TRPD»); and 
Zabramna (1971) has included several chapters in an edited book entitled 
Selection of' Children for Auxiliary Schools on the differentiation of children ' 
with TRPD from oligophrenics* 'Tfie general 'procedures involved in this work and 
iA a few other individixal investigations will now be siisimarized, 
/ History and Physical • , , 

In general, this consists of a detailed anamnesis^ with particular emphasis 
on parental and medical reports of possible intrauterine insults, complicatipns 
during pregnancj^ or b^i^^th (parfcicfularly toxemia), diseases or traumas during 
early childhood, retardation, in acnieting the developn^ntal milestones (sitting, 
walking, talking, etc. 5, and general behavioral characteristics. This anamnesis 

is typically accompanied by a thorough physical examination. AlthougfT specific 

* \ • •* , 

guidelines for the interpretation of/ anamnestic data or the discovery of physical 

% ^ . / ^ ' . * . 

AiomalJ^a do not appear to be readily available and the examiner must ap- 
parently rely on his own clinical experience, there are son^ suggestions |.n the 
literature whidi might be of u^e. Reldtboim (1972) reports that in 'a sample 

of TRPD children so diagnosed oi^ other than etiological grounds, 38% 

^ ' ' ' * \ 

^ of the children were bom of mothers-wHo were toxemic during pregnancy. Un- 

fortunately, comparable^ data obtained f^om a saii?>le of oligophrenics ahd a 

sample of normal children is not reported*^ Physical underdevelopment (height. 

Weight J body .p^oporfe^ns") is regarded as an important diagnostic sign of 

^po^sible ,^sycfiplogical infantilism (Pevzner, 1972; Reidiboim, 1972); and in 

, 1 ^ L, ^ ^ « • > ? . 

9 ° ' * s 

However, data frcmi the 1967^lM£ted' States Vital -Statistics suggests that 

toxemic only occurs in 6-77o/^<^ gravid women, indicating that the perr^entage of 

*-'^xem^c pregnancies found by Reidiboim among mothers of TRFl^ children is in- 

quite high* , , 



cases of cerebro-asthenisis (Reidiboim, 1972), it is suggested that the child 

m^y often complain o*f headaches, occasionally of vertigo and fainting, may 

« 

experience pains in various parts of hil body, disturbances of appetite and 

sleep patterns* Of course, as also with psychological infantilism, the 

child's behavior, or aspects of it^ will generally correspond to the clinical 

descriptive picture provided in the previous section of this review. 

» - '* 

Neurological Examination ^ 

Neurological techniques reported in Soviet studies of TRPD (Reidiboim, 

1972; Deln'ianov, 1971; Daulianskene, 1973) appear to be fairly standard and 

similar to those discussed by Bevzner (1961)* The results from such, studies, 

howe^?er, are quite inconclusive* Dem'ianov (1971), in summarizing results 

obtained from a sample of 32 TRPD children age 8-11, notes that "as a rule; 

signs ^ marked impairment of the brain were not, revealed" (page 68), He then 

goes on to report minor neurological signs erfiibited by some few children; but 

it is unclear that the incidence of these signs is any greater in his sample 

, than it would be in the population at large* Similarly, Reidiboim (1972), 

in" relating a] case histo.ry of a child with diagnosed psychological infantilism, 

^Iso reports lade of major neurological symptomatology (an absence of nystagmus, 

normal pupillary reflexes, accommodation, and convergence, and absence of 

pathological reflexes)! 

■4- 

' On the other hand, Daulianskene (1973) reports that in a sample of 138 

. {* 

children with lea^riing difficulties from which children with diagnosed oligo- 

♦ 

phrenia had been excluded, 125 (or about 90%) showed symptoms of organic 
disease of the nervous systan* Unfortunately, however, this rather startling 
Conclusion appears to be somewhat overstated* First, although Daulianskene 
reports prevalence ra^es oi approximately 30% for various motor coordination 



problems which might qualify as soft neurological signs, he, fails* to provide 

comparable data from blindly rated normal controls, leaving open the possibility 

« 

that such' signs are as common in the general population as^^they are among 
children with TP,PD. Secondly, £or all other prevalence rates which Daulianskene 
reports and which he includes in computing the 90 percent figure, neuropsycho-* 
logical rather than neurological signs are accepted as evidence of cerebral 
^pathologj. Thus,, fpt example, Daulianskene concludes that approximately 36% 
of his sample manifests pathology in the tanporal cortex, but his evidence 
for this pathology is apparently only the subjects* difficulty in the phonetic 
analysis of words and inability to distinguish voiced from voiceless sounds. 
IJie problem, of course, is that these are themselves taken as major symptoms of 
learning disability and one clearly, cannot argue that learning disability is a 
result- of cortical pathology while simultaneously using the presence of primary 
synqjtoms of learhing disability as evidence for that cortical pathology. 

In smmary, therefore, it would appear that in the USSR as in other countries 
(cf., Wender, 1971, for an interpretive suramary of this data), the prevalence- 
of alassical neurological signs ^among children with learning disabilities is 
probably not great and no greater than in the population as a whole* Soft 
signs, on the other hand^ may be common; but 'it is decidedly unclear ircm 
available Soviet reports whether they are relatively more common among TRPD 
children than anong normals • 

Sensory Acuity 

Evaluation of sensory acuity is, of course, not particularly relevant to 
the differentiation of TRPD from n^ntal retardation. As previously noted, 
however, in the So^Aet Union as in other countries, opthamo logical examination 



and Radiometric^ testing, are an important aspect of piracenient evaiuatiion since 



the child's sensory/abilities must be in the normal range 'for 'him to*b§ re-^^- 



tained in the regular school. 



Electrophysiolbgxcal Assessment y * 1 * ^- * 

. Electroencephalography (EKG) , In the^Soviet Union, EEG evaluation has 
traditionally been a major con^jonent of the differential diagnostic process; 
and there is evidence (Pe\5zner^961X that in the sub classification of certain 
abnormalities it msy he of value. Nonetheless, as Zislina, Opolinskii and ^^'^ ) 
^Reidiboim (1972) have, no ted, .there has still been relatively Tittle work in the * 
/JSSR dedicated to* Validating EEG techniques in the diagnosis of TRPD;*and, 
according to these authors, the interpretation, of the research wKich does exist 
IS made difficiflt by the fact that most authors have not exainine<i^TRPD child- 
ran as a separate clinical group, ' " 

In order^ to remedy this situation, Zislina ^et** at, .chose for study 40 
children ranging in- age from 7-10 years, all of whom weWe diagnosed as TRPD, 
had repeate3 the, first grade, and were now studying in/experimental classes 
at the Institute of Defectology, Anamnestic dita.on these children revealed the 
^sual range of clinical and^ etiological indices of TRPD, Neurological 
observation turned up no symptoms ^f any kind in 19 of the 40 children, and 
scattered soft signs in the remainder* EEG examination was conducted in a 
darkened room with n^no* and bi-polar multi-channel recording from the occipital, 
sinecipital, central, frontal and temporal regions of the cortex. 'On the basis 
of analysis of the EEG recordings, the children were divided into three groups, 
Ihe first group Wj|S composed of 11 children (27*5%) who showed EEG changes . 
well within the normal range. The second group consisted of 9 children (22.5%) 



whose EEG changes were borderl/ine, i,e., deviations from the normal 
were minor, appearing on a *acftground of alpha-rhythym preservation. §uch minor 
Variations could theoretically be a siinj^le function of the age of the children 
rtested; however, as will bp noted, the authors felt that^ clinical examination 
suggested that this was unlikely. HUe- thirtf group consisted of 20 children (50 percent) 



f 



with major deviations In EEG changes. , In 4 subjects, the alpha-rhythym was 
poorly expressed; irt 3 subjects, recordings frDm the central and frontal areas 
registered "spindle-shaped bursts of h3rpersynchroxli2ed beta .and theta Wves 
(page 13)," and in 13 subjects, .an irregular, unsteady- alpha-rhythym combined 
with bilateral and g'eneralized' bursts of slow oscillations in the. for^^of delta . 
Waves was observed. . . ' ' 

Cfi^ical examination of the children in eich ,o^^these three major groups 
. indicated that the majority of children in the first group (normal EEG) showed 

' ; ' ' ' : " 

no neurological signs, somewhat 'less marked behavioral pathology and a less 
severe anamnesis than children in groups 2 and 3. For' children with borderline 
EEGs, retardation^ of intellectual developn^nt was tffore expressed. In 5 of the 
9, soft neviit> logical sfgns were discovered anH in 4 of the 9^ specific aggravat- 
ing factors in their family history could* be slecifled* The autl^ors concluded 
that tiie more severe clinical and neurological S3nRptom8 together with an ap-' 
parent ly mote pathological anamnesis in the borderline children justified main- 
tainin;^ this as a separate category. 

Of the 20 children: with severely pathological changes in EEG, 14 showed 
mii^ neurological signs, a somewhat more marked retardation in development 
and an an^nesis which indicated nome incidence of extreme pathology (e.g., 
retardation, mental illness, or alcoholism in the parents)* * JEn conclvsion, the 
authors note, that the existence between the first (normal EEG) and the third 

» 
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(taost^athological EEG) groups of substantial differences in c linical and neuro 
logical symptomatology and anamnesis provides clear evidence for disturbance in 
tne central nervous system in a significant porti^of children with TRPD. Un- 
fortunately, the authors do r&t note -^^hether the clinical, neurological and 
anamnestic data "an^ ratings of severity of symptomatology were obtained- from the 
subjects by examiners blind with respect to the EEG results. If this is "the 
case, the observed correlation between severity of EEG disturbance and severity 
of TRPD, although by no means perfect, is at least ^ intriguing. It is worth- 
noting, as well, that this finding would compare favorably with results obtained 
outside the USSR (Capute, Neidermeyer, and Richardson, 1968) using blind raters 
which indicated that among a group of children with diagnosed minimal cerebral 
dysfunction (defined in terms of the presence of soft neurological signs), 8- 
had relatively major and 43 mild £o moderate'^ EEG abnormalities, 

' Rheoencephalography (BUG) . Another ^technique^ which has been initially 
'evaluated by Soviet eleetrophysiologists for its potential in differential 

y 

diagnosis of T^PD is ^'rheoencephalcgraphic measurement J* The REG is a measure 
of the state of the cir^c'ulation of blood in the brain., Opolinskii (1972) has 
argued tha|: the simultaneous .use of REG and E^IG contributes to a more in-depth 
analysis of central nervous system pathology* In support of this position, he 
reviews data suggesting that the REG provides an indirect measurement' of the 
functional state of the brain* 

To assess the value of ^the technique for differential diagnosis in cases 
^of TRPD, Opolinskii first evaluated the REGs and EEGs of 58" normal, healthy 
8 to 10 year olds. REG meaburements were taken so as to '^reflect the state of 
the circulation of the blood in the :feservoir of the internal carotid, which 
supplies a large part of the cortex, the sub cortex, and part of the brain stem 



(page 40^. Of. particular interest for the question of differential diagnostils 
was the fact that' among ^lonnals, ^comparison of the REG pulL o^c^iiatlong ob- ' V; 
talned from recordings in the .right and left hemispheres ^ indi,^ed a- significant \i 
asymmetry in the shape' of the REG waves and their peaks"; with a greater de- ^ ' .r ' 
pression in wave peaks obtained from the dominant /emisphAe. .A comparison 'of* ' 
this data with .that of previous experiments with c^pei^ suggests^tbft \e9 K ' > ' 
asymmetry is characteristic bnly for children in t*?V 1^ Jiar a^t' f 4n|?. "'j^; ' ""^ 
. addition, bpth hyperventilation and the presentation.,of 'a 'stimulus led to'' mfrked^ 
if different, changes in' the shape and amplitude bf the- mi»kvJs . , Hypi^entilaV- 
tion produced a lower amplitude REG and a decrease or'ds^leartw^-^f-'^'^ !" ' " 
asymmetry between the hemispheres, while the direct'itn ' o f REG change uponltimulus ' 
presentation was not predlttable. It either increased or decreased as did the 
asymmetry noted above, ' ' . ' 

Sext, a group of 4b children with diagnosed TRPD were examined in the .same 
fashion. No significant quantitativ^e differences in REG measures were found be- 
tween these subjects and the normal children in *he previous sample. However' 
among children wi^i TRPD, there was an obvious decrease and often a complete 
disappearance of the asymmetry between the hanisRheres in the shape of the REG 
waves. Ihus; whereas the asyimnetry was' stro- gly expressed in 75.2% of 
the normals and compietely absent, in the rest (24.8%), among TRPD child- 
ren, only 15.1% showed a strongly expressed asynmetry, whhe for 48.5% 
the asymmetry was veakly expres;?ed and for 36^4%, It was completely absent. 
In addition; while stimulation indueed either an increase or decrease in 
hemispheric asymmetry of REG \3eaks in normals. It elicited only an increase 
(or flrpt at)pearance) of hemispheric asymmetry in a majority of fRPD chil- 
dr,en (72.7%) with the remainder showing no obvious reaction. Lastly, 



. ' ' . * 
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' '^j^pontVast to nofmalSj^TRpb ^hildren exhibfted a marked stability- iri^REG wav^ 
^plitmde during hyperventilation, 

^ Opolinskii interpret^^ th^se^^^^^f ferences. as indicating ''a disturbance in-the 



V^onicity^'of tjia ^vepsel^^of the cortex of the brain, which is associated with 
p«tiolopical, deviations in the functipnal bra^n state" (page 43). Finally, he 
„^lrb no4:es a certain,, lack parallelism in the maturation of the EEG and REG 
% which is not foui#. in normal children; and he concludes by suggesting that 



, pathological deviations in the electrical activity of the brain wKich are 
typical ^ft children with retarded developmefit are accompanied by changes^ in the 
circulation of the blood' in the train. Perhaps a further couclusion which 
taight.be *drawn, from this study is that the^ joint use of EEG and REG evaluation 
may be more helpful in'^Slagnosing TRPD than. either measure employed alone. 

Examination of Higher, Nervous^ Activity (HNA) 

■ * ' • ■ . = . . : - f 

One manifestation of the general Soviet emphasis on pisycho-neuro logical 
processes whic^t follows directly, from the Pavlovian tradition In the attempt 
(lAii?ia, 1958; liUbovskii, 1972^ to en^^loy conditioning methods designed for the 
study of *HNA* in differential diagnosis. The techniques most copaioiAy used for 

•* t¥is task ''.re derived from^ the ^^speech-reinf orcem^nt** 'mfethod of Ivanovo ' ^ 

Smolenskii (19^0). In its standard form, this method is essentially structured 
like a classical conditioning paradigm, except that the speech of the experi- 

' tnenter replaces the presentation of an unconditioned stimulus (or ^^reinforcment") * 
Thus, for, example, a subject might be seated in front of an apparatus with a 
4:v7o-color (green/ red) light signal and a simple response mode such as a squeeze 
bulb. Whenever , a red light flashes (acting as a positive conditioned stimulus), 
the experimenter mights say, *^Squeeze»^^ eliciting'a squeezing response from the 
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subject; and whenever a gteen light flashes, the experimenter mi^t' say, 
''Don't squeezel" When tHe subject begins to squeeze correctly, «c^6hat is, only 
to the red light, without continuous speech reinforcement fnnn the experimenter, 
then a stable, differentiated ^conditioned connection has iJeen elaborat^. 

'Multiple variations of this basic paradigpi are possible; and a nvbber^of 
such variations are frequently ^ployed for their diagnostic value. Thus, 
minor alterations in the conditioned stimulus may be included to 'assess the • 
child's tendency to generalize his response* The signal values of ^the stimuli 
may be suddenly reversed (e*g., green becomes positive, red negative) and the 
subj-ect required to learn the n€V contingencies. Irrelevant stimuli tan be 
introduced to assess the degrfee to which tHey elicit an. external inhibit;ion 
or disinhibition of the learned connection (a measure of distractabillty) , The 
tendency for the subject to pereeverate in his response can be evaluated. This 

' nfay be done either within trials j(i.e*, the subject may continue .responding 

* I 
after the cessation of the stimulus light), or between trials (i.e., the sub- 

ject may press to a negative stimulus preceded by 'a long series of positive' 

stimuli), or even between experiments (l.e*, the. subject, may suddenly begin 

^ to respond, according^ to a previously learned simple connection in the midst of 

an experiment in which a complex differentiation is required).. 
% 

Other alterations of the experimental conditions frequently employed in 
diagnosis are an increase in the frequency of stimulus presentation, an increase 
in the complexity of the required discrimination (e*g,, squeeze after every 
green light 'preceded by "t^o reds), and presentation of the' stimuli in a fixed 
position Stereotype (o-g., alternation) to assess the subject's ability to 
utilize the extra organization wHlch this provides or, when a stereotyped order 
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is , suddent^ly shifted to a random order ^ to overcome *:he effects of the stereo- 
type and shift response appropriat>gly*\ Alterations also Include the use of 
preliminary instruction instead of direct speech reinforcement to pre-establish 
t^he conditioned cormeotion, and assessment of the subject's ability' to verbally 
'State the rule governing his response after he has mastered a discrimination 

in a situation employinguiirect speech reinforcement, ' 

1 ^ • * ^ 

yiegretical int'erpretajtton of evaluatfifen . In interpreting. Jthe data 

. . i ' ' ' ' * ' • *. 

froiij such studies, Soviet psyclvylo^lsts generally talk in terras of four con- ^ 
. % , , ^ . 

"* • ^ * ^ ' 

structs taken ,^r^ Favlovian thfeory which describe the 'nervous processes?^ 

' ' 4 J ' ^ ' V , 

1) strength; % 2) equilibrium; 3) mobility; and 4) in man, interactions between 

- r ^ ' ' ^ ' . 

*sigti^lling systems* 'Briefly, the nervous processes are viewed as ^^consisting 
essentially of forms'oiE excitation and- inhibition, "The strength of these - 
nroce^esjls manifest in*" the speed with which new conditio^ied connections are 
elaborated and in the stability of the connections once they have been 'formed.' 
When basic nervous processes are strong, new- connections are quickly fornfed', 
well-dif ferentiated^ (i*e. , incoi;r|frtT^eactions are well inhibitdd), and 1ii^l^ 

resistant to the effects of distraction and fatigue. ^ - 

, / ^* ' ' ' • * * * # 

Equl lifer iiflii refers to the balance which exist! between excitatory and*|ft- • 

J ***** * * ' 

hibitory proceeds., 'Thls^too ^is re*f looted in differentiated responding. When 

excitatory ^and inhil^itory ptocfc^ses are, well-balanced,, even repeated; ^g^p id 

^stimulation will not lead either to a gener^alized and Impulsive r^ponding to 

all stimuli (positive and negative) or to a generalized cessation of response 

tQ any ^imulus*- • ■ ' * ^ - 

' . ^ < *t * 

' ^ \ I 

Mobility ^refers* to the Base with which a systenuof conditioned connectionsS 

once formed can he' tran^fomred into another (as, for example, in the reversal 

of the signal meaning of stimuli). ' The% opposite of-mobtlity is inei;tness; and 
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perseveration is Beeif by Soviet investlgatq^ics as an index of the inertness or 

lack of ability of neryous processes'- ' % 

' ^ « • ' \ ' ■ ^ 

. Lastl^, man, according to Pavlov (1941); possels^e's two distinct but inter- 

acting systems^, of itervousp)rocesses (or ''signal systems'^*. The first system 

is that which isbuiiton direct st^ulation from the physical world and a 

system of innate' unconditioned connections. The second signal system is the 

socially derived system of language. The properties of ^g^>in^actions between 

these two systems such as occur when a directly conditioned conijection bacomes 

a^vailable to verbal report or when connections between stimuli and motor re- 



sponses are- pre-established using a verbal instruction, are consi'dered to be 

i ' 

of particular importance in evaluating indivi<Lal diffjjipnces in HNA (Diria, 
1957), * ' ^ 

* Discussion In .English of some of the i^re imporfnnt constructs in the 
theory of HNA and reviews of the numeroi^ studies of individual differences in 
HNA which have been carried out in the USSR* may b'e found in^Luria (1957),*- 'f * 
Ivanov^Smo^fenskii (1960), Gray ^(1964) and Teplov and Nebylitsyn (1969)* In ^ 
addition, a detailed discission of the specific characteristics ^f the HNA of 
children with various sut) classifications o* oligophrenia as well as an excellent 
exanple of the' u^ of - such techniques in diagnosis may be foxxttk tn Pevzner (1961)* 



Differential' DiagnosifT of .TRPD Using Techniques df HNA Evaluation. 

0? ~ r~~ — ^ — — — . 

bespite' the^ laxge quantity** of Soviet research on HNA in general and on 
the developing forms of HNA in chlldre^n and' even in *4if ferent classes^f .oli^ 
g6phreniC| children In particular, relative?^ little research *on differential 

characteristics of the HNA of children with'-^PD yet exists. Nonetheless, - t 

^ ' ' . % ' ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ 

there are two series of investigations in this area which serve^«as the basis 

for at least the tentative use .of 10^ evaluation as a tool in differential * 
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diagnosis. The first such studies ' to be discussed are among the earliest in- 
vestigations performed spe<;:i.-fi.caliy with' a sub classification of TRPD children. " 
These are -evaluations of the elaboration -of s imp l-^. differentiated connections' 
. xrf the. first- and second-signal-systeras and their interactions in 9 to 11-year- 
old cergbro-astheAic children carried out by Luri^ (1958) and hi's collea^es. 
The ^secbnd series of investigations, performed more recentlyby Lubovskii 
(1972), were somewhat broader in scope and anploye/ a wider rang^ of children^ 
^ with TRPD* The main conclusions from each of these series of investigations 
will, now 'be reviewed* - * 

HNA ajid Cerebro-Astheneais. Khomskaia (in Lwria, 1958) presented 9 to ll-^year- 
old cerebro-asthenic children->with an apparatus 'similar to that described above 
and, using both speech reinforcement (i*g*, accompanying every red signal with « 
thej-word "squeeze'^ ^d every green signal with the words ''don't squeeze'^ and 
pre instructional , conditions (i,e* , telling th^ cl^i Id. prior to stimulation, 
**when the red light 'flashes, squeezej and when ^t He gre^h light flashes, don^t . 
sqHeeze*') 'found th^t with light stimuli presented at moderate intervals, CA children 
of tHis age had no difficulty' in achieving^ differentiated rekctions. This was true for 
both conditions., ^ However, if the signals' were appreciably shortened or' the 
rat|^ of presentation was significantly increased, their performance quickly 

deteriorated* ' % ^ ^ ^ * 

' ' t 

In one sub group of CA subjects, reactions to rapidly presented signals 
became impulsive, so that L short negative signal closely following a positive 
signal began to elicit an incorrect positive reaction. This error was inmiediaUly 
recognfzed by most children, and exclamations of ^♦uh, oh" and the like were, 
coTujhon* Nonetheless; despite a recognition of error, inhibition of impulsive 
responding this situation was impossible for these €A children. Similarly, 
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if ain irr^eyant ^tl^ulus (a disferactor) was presented wit^ the hegative light, 

Dr .if a laifge number-of negative stiAuii were presented serially,, or if the ^ . 

J chil^d was kept in the experimental situatipn for even 'a mlJ41yN^ended period 

of time^ incorrect impulsive responding to the negative stimulus 'also increased ^ 
» * , ^ ? * If . * 

- sharply .(to as high as 50-60\% of alL negative signals). 

^ An analysis of the latent periods of the reactions, pf these children suggest^^ 

that with the repetition "of^ positive signals, 'the latent' period, rather than 

becoming stable, 'grew progressively shorter as *the level of excitement in the 

child rose. This is .interpreted by-Khomskaia ^ indicating a progressive w^k- / 

ening of inhibitory processes which eventually leads ^o premature reactions to 

' ' , . s • - * , ^ 

. =j < * - ' ^ 

negative as well as to posftlve signals, * > . 

In a second sub group of CA children, reactions to rapidly presesxted i^gn^ls 

■ changed in exactly^ the opposite direcjtion fiom those of the first s^'b group., 

J ' - * • 

Increasing the difficulty of the task led to a total cessation o| the child's ' X 

% ^ ^ ' 

response* First the requisite motor response to short positive signals 

began to be omitted and subsequently react*ions to all signals ceased.- In such 

children*, la tenfi periods^ began to lengthen prior to the complete cessation of * ^ 

respoi^ing. . In discussing" the differential reaction of fehese sub groups of 

children with CA, Luria (1958) intimates 'that the direction of performance in * 

thl^ task correlates to some extent with clinical manifestations* of hyper- and* , 

hypo activity. Unfortunately, however, he cites no specific data to this effect. 



"A repetition of these same eMeiimental conditions with a verbal instead 
^orf a m^tor response (e.g*% saying **must*' in response to a positive signal and 
^^muBt nojf*! in response to a negative signal) defiK)n8trated that CA qhildren were * 
atjle td maintain clear and stable correct speech reactions even when the stimuli 
were oj short durati^cm and presented rapidly. This was equally true for both, 
of the CA sub groups discussed above; Latent periods were similarly significantly^ 
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more stable under speech response than under motor resgonse. 'Luria (1958), 
in summarizing Khoiu^Uia's results, notes that "these facts convincingly demon 
strata that In these children, the neuro-dynamics of the processes on which'' the 
speech system is ^based ai;e significantly more intact than the. neuro-dynamics o 
Che processes underlying the motpr reactions" (page 30)'. 

, .In ord^ to evaluate the dynamics of the interaction between the signal 
systems in CA ch^^ldren, the sane experimental cond5tipns were repeated' oace . 
again, but the child's speech a^nd motor reactions wei;e effectively combined by . 
..'askift^ hiffl to respond to each signal by saying "must" or "must not" and bv 
slgultaneouslY squeezing or not squeezing" the response bulb. -Tlii^ combined 
response, mode led to a major increase in correct motor responding in children 
of both CA sub groups. Thus, impulsive responders decreased the number ^ im- 
pulsive reactions from the 50-60% obtained under a motor-only conditio^ 
'to only 10^15% with speech accompaniment; inhibited r^ponders ' omissions 
virtually disappeared; and, in both groups, latencies became' stabililied. 
Las£ly,^a fourth repetition of the , procedure in which the child was asked to re 
turn to silent response led once again to an increase in incorrect responding. 

In another series &f 8xperl^nts,j3y--iar6mskala (Luria, 1958), CA children 
were presented with ^o series oi s.timuli which differed minimally from each 
oche'r either along the dimension of brightness or of duration. In both cases', 
tf^ differences in stimuli were so small as to approach threshold. These dis- 
criminatMons which are generally difficult for any population are apparently 
jLuria, 195-8) especially difficult for CA children. Even when a differentia^: • 
tion seempd to have iSeen elaborated .several successive presentations of (the 
negative stimulus with' no intervening occurrence of the positive stimulus for 
p^irposes of -cosiparisdn would lead to incorrect respondiilg* However, ir^roduc- 
ing a condition in which each child was told to name ^ch stittiilus led to a 



considerable improvement ia'perfprmancfe , wh.ile a, contiral procedure in which 
the child simply said "I. see" to each s«Lmulus did not* ' - 

A similar paradigm, utilizing a kinesthetic differentiation i^i which t'he 
child was told to reVpond to a red signal with a weak squeeze and, a green signal 
with a strong sqi^eisze elicited adequate performance'under conditions of moderate 
stimulus length and duration. Ho^/ever, the shortening of the signals and an 
increase in rate of presentation produced a deterioration in differentiated 
response. Instead of switchi'"^' raj^idly from weak to strong response depending 
on the stimulus, the response ^. CA children tended to undergo a gradual trans i- 
^ tion over several trials from weak to strong squeezing in relative independence' 



of the /intervening* stimuli* Again, however, - r enquiring an appropriate ^rbal 
accompaniment led to ^n immediate improv^naent In the, flexibility and differentia 

• ' ^ \ : " 

\ tion of , response. In general ^ therefore, it wo^ld appear that among CA children 

\ 

there is a strong tendency toward">^ettrher impulsl-ve or inhibited responding^ 

under conditions of difficult stimulus presentation* Luria interprets this as 

* * 

evidence for a disturbance in th^ equilibrium of nervous processes, 'in contrast 
however, to this imbalance at the level of the first signal system is a relative 



equilibrium and stability of the 'speech system w^iich makes it po'ssible to use 



* speech reactions to compensate for the instability of motor processes, t 

Although the pedagogical Implications of Soviet research will be taken up* 
in detail elsewhere in this paper, it may at this point „sttll be worthwhil^^-^p 
.note briefly ^hat this research, which indicates the potential ccmipensatory value 
of the speech ructions of learning disabled children, would seem to have major 
implications for the^ design of educational intervention ♦ A number of investlga- 

toi^i in the West have suggested similar possibilities (Heichenbaum a^d 

• ^" 

Goodtnan, 1971; Woznlak and NuechterleJn, 1973), 
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Lastly, it should also be pointed out that Luria and his colleagues, .in other 
places (lAiria, 1957-, 1959)i have suggested that v/hile the initial elaboration 
of difficul*t differentiated -Teactions of this type presents the same general 
*problaj/ to MRs as to children with TRPD, the use of speech to facilitate such 
reactions in MRs is also difficult to achieve :Thi8 appears to offer the 
clinician an important differential diagnostic criterion. 

HNA and the Broader TRPD Classification . Using the '^speech reinforcement ^ 

^ ' / 

methoq" and elaborating a series of successively tiK)re cos^licateti conditioned-^ 
connections, Lubovskii (1972) has investigated HNA in school-age children with 
a full range of forms of TRPD* In general, he reports that a simple (positive 
only) conditioned reaction to speech reinforcement was elabcratedlip TRPD child- 
ren at approximately the s^e rate as lu riormals, i.e., "the fonaition of a 
new conditioned connection occurred in almost all cases after. only a single 
c^Mblnation of the^ conditioned signal with the reinforcement*' (page' 11), In 
additiorj, as is also true with* normal ctlildren, in many TRPD subjects the 
conditioned reaction was inhibited after its first appearance and was restored 
only after from two to ten repetitions of the signal and the spe'ech' reinforcement . 

\ : 'V 

. In' contrast to the, performance observed with normal- studcrfts, however, in 

children with TRPD a anarked variability existed in both the^ size and latent 

periods of the cotiditioned reactions. The presentation of ^extraneous stimuli ' 

(i.e., dlstractors) exerted a considerably stronger^ influence on the responses ^ 

of TRPi:' sub j^ts^ than on those of norm'als. ^il^lthough Lubovskii fal,Is to specify - 

'the ax^tt nature 'of this influence, it nkiy, be assumed, in'line with Pavlov's 

(19'28) general characterization of external, inhibition r±hat it would Result ^in 

k * * - ' 

the child* a omitting response to a positive stf.imulus. In ad^itj^on, verbal report 

of the rule behind the simple conditioned connection was generally adequate 'for 
TRPrf children, but was nonetheless reminiscent of reports given by younger preschool 
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children in that the causal connections between the signal', the reinforcement, 
and tne conditioned reactions were not always accurately* reflected* / 

The initial presentation of new stimuli often elicited a broad inWdiate* ' 

o / ' 

generalization of response in the TRPD subjectis. This was true .for ^ome 

children even when the ^stimulation .was presented in another modality from the 

original conditioned signal. Lubovskii notes that this wide generalization is 
« 

also characteristic of oligophrenics. However, in contrasj; to MRs, the TRPD 
children in this sample ceased to manifest any generalization when, with re- 
,-fpdated trials, a correct differentiation had been developed* • 

Simple differentiations were quickly formed in TRPD subjects, rarely re- 
quiring more than one or two trials* However, the stabilizing of these' reactions 
proceeded very slowly, ar*d in some children, this was never achieved* Lubovskii 
points out that despite the ^act that TRPDs could quite adequately verbalize 
the rule of response, inhibition to the negative stimulus was repeatedly re- * * 

le^ed and |the children often responded impulsively. Furthermore, all of I 
these children ndtice<J their errors and usually did so insnediately after the 
reaction, \ According to Lubovskii, this is another characteristic which distin- 
gutshes tlie child with TRPD from the mentally retarded* 

Reversal of the signal meaning of the ^imuli after differentiation 
occurred easily in children with IkPD after only a few trials.' However, in 

distinct contrast normals, TRPD children only rarely -exhibited a systematic 

r 

re>?^erskl of all connections, ^such that observation of the reversal t)f a single 
p^itlve stimulus would induce an immediate reversal of the meaning of all other signals 
in the tKsk without even a single trial with reinforcement for each signal. 
. ^ As with MRs," children with TRPD found the stable establishment of relatively 

i 

fine discriminations (e*g*, two* slJnllar "intensities of light) very difficult* 
MoWu'vCt, as distinct from MRs, some TRPf) children were capable of picking up 

EMC ^ ■ . ' • 
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the intensity difference on _ the first trill (i.e. /orienting to it) and using 
it to establish a differ^l^l response as. Lubovskii asserts, typically 
^^^curs with normal children. However, unlike normals. tRPDs found it difficult 
to elaborate a stable response on this basis, 

. ^ Another charapteristic of 'the behavior of TRPD children in ttjis situation 
which. distinguis^hed them from MRs was a high degree of spontaneous speech 
activity during analysis of the signals. It was often observed, for example, 
'that during the early trials, children would begin to speculate about the rule 
governing the order of presentation of positive arid negative stimuli (e.g., 
saying things like: "Two times press; one time don't press"]), ihis type of 
active hypothesis generation was not , as a rule, observed among MRs. Furthermore, 
-and Lubovskii suggests that thi^ is the fundamental distinction between TRPD 
and MR groups on such tasks, in the TRPD children in this study, correct isola- 
tion of the di^tirictive fea):ure to be responded to and verbalization of that 
feature generally preceded the appearance of a differentiated motor reaction. 
Only rarely was the reverse formation of a cotrebt motor differentiation despite 
continued verbalization of an old incorrect rule observed, "and these later in- 
stances generally- occurred only when the distinctive feature was duration. This 
, Lubovskii ascribes to . the fact that TRPD children find discrimination of 

relative differences in duration extremaly difficult since correct differentia- 
tion of duration requires an inhibition of immediate response to all stimuli Only 
by waiting jantil the offset of a stimulus is it possible to judge its duration; 
hence, without an intifl^ion of immediate response to the stimulus, duration 
will be impossible to detec^. Lubovskii argues that this type of initial 
inhibition of impulsive response is developmentally a rather late acquisition 
even in normal .children and is weakest in children with both infantilism and 
asthenic conditions. ' 
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In suflMnary, Lubovskli feels that while children with TRPD exliibit a pumber 
of characteristics of HNA pathology which are similar to those exhibited by the mentally 
retarded, they do so to a lesser degree; and they differ qualitatively from 
MRs in the extent to which the Verbal system is active in the formation of ^ 
conditioned connections* He also points out that these characteristics are the 
result of inadequate strehgth, poor concentration, and a marked inertia of .the 
nervous processes--<?haracteristics which are all also observed to some degree 
in younger normally developing children. ^ - 

The Orienting Response, HNA, and Differential Diagnosis of TUPD . One last 

' technique for diagnosing individual and group differences In HNA to be mentioned 
only in passingi since published reports of its use extend only to MRs and not 
to TRPD children, has been described in some detail by Luria (1961), based on 
work by Sokolov and Vinogradova^ Luria points out that **'there can be at least 
three different reasons why the child can fail in fchool and why he cannot ac- 
quire the knowledge the teacher wants to bring to his mind* TSie child may be 
unable to learn because he hear or perceive what the teacher is giving 

him. In a different case, the child cannot acquire the knowledge, not because 
he does not hear* He does hear, but he does not listen; he is riot actively 
attentive enough to all that is given to him. [Or, third] the child hears 
and even listens but he does not understand the material given him; he ^is 
unable to generalize or systematize it"(page^8), • In order to differentiate 

.fail4ires in hearing from those due to attentional and/or cdmprehenslonal deficits, 
Luria suggests the use of techniques for measuring the orienting response 
(Sokolov, 1963). 

Briefly, the orienting response (OR) is a generalized, non modality 
specific sensitization of the receptor appa'ratus which occurs to sudden changes 
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in stimulus energy Depression of the alpha-rhythym in EEG recordings, galvanic 
skin conductance clianges, and vaso-constriction in the finger tips /are typically 
employed as indices of t'.. -ccurrence of an OR. A subject placed in a quiet 
room with earphones on will give evidence of an OR to' any sudden aboMe-threshold 
sound which is delivered through the earphones. In this way, obviously, the 
OR technique can be employed for audiometric evaluation without recourse to 
verbal response. In addition, however, it is one -of the most "important character 
istics of the OR that with repeated presentation of ja stimulus (e.g., a tone), 
changes in EEG, galvanic skin conductance and finger blood volume will habituate 
•i.e., the OR will gradually decrease in amplitude until itceases to occur. " 
Over repeated trials, in other words, the subject will cease to attend to the 
tone* On the othet hand^ this does not occur in nornial subjects if the tone is 

* u 

f ^ 

given a signal meaning. If, for exaiEple, the subject is told something like 
^'count every tone you hear," then a stable OR, which does not habituate is 
elicited. The tone has become meaningful and the subject attention to it is 
stabilized. Furthermore, if, while the subject is actively listening for tones 
to count, a strong sound' is delivered fr(Kn a source external to the earphones, 
it will not produce an OR* Presumably the normal subject^ is engrossed in 
listening for the tones presented through the earphones and pays no attention 
to the outside noise ♦ . ' 

Use of this technique with severely mentally retarded children demonstrates 
exactly the reverse affect* Even when the child is instructed to count tones, 
the OR habit ates in a very few trials and a strong outside noise produces m 
intensive reaction; Luria concludes that this technique has obvious potential 
value as a measure of children's differential distractabillty. 

Lastly, Luria points out that comprehension in the form of semantic 
y^-neralization can also be studied employing this same general approach. For 
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example, designating only one^ among a set of words (e,g.^ *'cat").as a signal 
stimulus stabilizes the OR to that word but allows it t% habituate to others. 
Words which are either semantically very similar (e.g,, **kitten^O or phonetically 
very similar C'cap") can then be inserted experimentally* into the word list 
aft random intervals. Luria reports .that, in general, normal school age child- 
ren show evidence of s^antic but not phonetic generalization of the OR while , 
their severely mentally retarded ag^-mates are more inclined to generalize 
along phonetzic lines. Although this technique may have been utilized in the 
USSR with TRPD children, the results of such investigations, if ' they exist, 
are not readily available. i 

Psychological and Psycho-^Bducational Evaluation 

In evaluating a child for retention in a regular school program or for 
assignment to an auxiliary school for the mentally retarded, Soviet psychologists 
^ploy, along with anamnestic, phy'sical, neurological, electrophysiological, 
and HNA data, the results of the child's performance in a wide-ranging series of 
psychological tasks and data, ^^rom detailed observations of the child's behavior, 
failures, and successes in the classroom/ The content of most of these tasks, 
both psychological md psycho-educatfenal, is traditional, and, as Brozek (1972) 
has pointed out, it does not vary greatly from that which is enccnop^assed by 
most of the standardized psychcHaetri<^ instruments en^loyed in the West* The ^ 
form of such tasks, on the other hand, is perhaps uniquely characteristic of. 
Soviet psychological and psycho-educational work. First, both the administration 
of the tasks and the evaluation of the outcome is essentially clinical and 
diagnostic rather than standardized and psychometric. The examiner, in the 

absence of published normative data, mu it rely on his oiyn clinical experience 

/ 
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and, where available, publtshed descriptions of the qualitative characteristics 
of the task performance of various diagnostic groups in evaluating the per- 
formance of an individual, Secpnd, and particularly in cases in which TRPD 
must be discriminated from various forms of mental ^tardation, administration 
of diagnostic tasks may occur in a mwlti-step process in ^ich the 'child is first 
asked to perform independently, then provided with a graded series of organiz- 
ing assists from the examiner, and then again asked to perform independently. 
Evaluation of the child *s performance in this multi-step process takes into 
account not only the cftaracteristics of his initial approach to^the task, but n 
a^lso his ability to profit from adult assistance and to transfer any improve- 
ment to subsequent independent performance. 

/ The sources of this unusual format for psychological and psycho •educational 
assessment may be found in*^two characteristics of Soviet psychology .which 'have 

i 

already bee^ alluded to: 1) a heavy emphasis on intellectual processes as 

I 

socially developed functions and a particular reliance on Vygotsky's^ notion of 
varying "zones of potential development"; and 2) rejection of standardized, 
psychometric testing on philosophical as well as scientific grounds. Each of 
these will now be discussed in some detail followed by a summary review of the 
primary psychological and psycho-educational tasks employed In differential 
diagnosis, 

Social Organization, Intelligence, and the "Zone of Potential Develop ment." 
From the dialectical philosophical perspective which underlies Soviet science 
(Wozniak, 1975), higher-or^r human psychological processes such as complex 
perception, voluntary memory and attention, and logical thought do not represent 
Innate forms of. Intelligence. Ratiier, they are viewed as gradually structured 
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during the course Q,f the v,hild*8 development through activevencounter with a ^ 
social and physical world. Initially, intelligent action' is ^tirely external, 

: ■ ■ - ' \ 

involving the physical manipulation of objects and overt social interactions.. 
Gradually, however, in t'he course of development, these actions be^cnne detached 
from the specific social and physiQai contexts in which they have beVn formed, 
abstracted and generalized with ,the participation of the language system, and 

intern^alized as the basis of higher- level mental processv . 

1 

Social interaction, in the Soviet view, plays a critical role in both the 
formation of complex actions and the process through which these actions are 
internalized^ Thus Vygotsky (cited in Uirla, 1958) asserted that such ^'complex 
processes are formed in the course of the child development and that they are 
accounted for by the methods ai^d means of organization of activity which arise * 
and are adopted by the child in* the course of its manipulations with real objects ' 
and in Its intercourse with' adults**(page 39).- 

A corollary to this point of yieW^ds that the child's development begins in 
his €iarliect interactions with his parents* and older* siblings and continues 
throu^ the work of his teachers and other adults in society* Thus, although 
the very young child is initially incapable of successfully %complishing many , 
tasks by himself, in instances it. which he encounters difficulty, the adults 

i 

and older siblings who surround him will often intervene and provide him with 

the methods necessary to succeed in thrf task. It is a cornerstone 'of Soviet 

developmental' theory that wl:>at the child is initially able to do only with such - 

help, he eventually comes to be able to do independent l*y virtue of Incorpora- 

ting into his, own action and eventually internalizing the organizational 

princ.iple3 inherent in the assistance which ^e receives from others* As Iuria,(1961) ^ 

quotes Vygotsky: *'The function whi<ih is today divided between two persons 

O , ^ I]) 
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will be ^^eriorized and become , the Independent* mental function of the child 
himself "(page 6) , . ' ' ^ • . 



Luria (1961), in 4iscussing this principle of thfe social origins of cogni- 
ttve development, applies it to the question of psychological assessment, and * 
it is in this context that tbe meaning of Vygotsky's notion of the "zone of 
potential developmiegcit" may be nK>st clearly seen, thus, Lurla asks: **When we 
know that the higher psychological processes, including intellectual activity, \ 
have this complex developmental history and ^re formed in the course of the' ^ 
child^s speech-based social relationships, can we coiitinue to adhere to the 
former static: principles in assessing a ch^ld^s abilities and intellect? Can we 

continue to make confident ^;j4idgments -of a child*s intellectual development 

- . . , ' . . ■ 
merely on whether he performs a-^ givenvtaak on his *own with greater pr lesser 

success "(pag^^s 4d-41)* In answej: to his' own question, Luria suggest^ that given 

the principles, of social developi^ent a more ^appropriate method of psychological 

evaluation might involVe a comparison 'id f the child's initial independent per** 

formance with that of which he is x:apable us^^ng direct adult assistance and 

then, particularly, witft that of which he is capable after adult intervention in 

- - . ■ , • ' 

.subsequent independent performance* This suggestion is similar to one made 
orlfeinally by/7ygotsky which he referred to as **the investigation of the child* s 
zone of potential development** (Luria, 1961, page 41) ♦ This "zone** is essentially 
the range of potential development c^aiLacteristic of a particular child and C 
manifested in his ability to profit from adult-provided organizational clies. 

The concept of *':sone of potential development** has received broad currency 
within the Soviet Unioh and *|?articularly so with respect"^ to the question of 
differentiating children with 'TRPD from MRs for the purposes of prdgram assign- 
ment. As will bfe discussed in more detail in the next section on experimental 
psychological research, it is the general Soviet view that a critical criterion 



for the' differentiation of TRPD from MR is the Adth of the 'child's zone of 
.potential development. AlAough initial level^ o^f performance -on many ^^^ks 
may be aimflar for children ,w:^th TRPD auditor ME^a, it is felt, on Jihe t^sis of 
a>oth clinical and reseatch expedience, that mPD children will be able to'lake 
more insnediate advantage of systematic adult-provided organizatiooal *cues relevant 

to taik solutioiK In ^cfcttion, because of their 'potential for an ^ultimate • 

^ - \ ^ . ^ ' * 

level of development well within the normal raqge, "mPD children should also be 



better able 'to profit, from adult-^rovlded cues In subsequent independent per- 
formance. In this way, an evaluation of a child's '*^orffe of potential develop- 
ment" can be ^ extremely important tool for proper diagnostic classification. 

Soviet Rejection of S tandardized Hsychos^tric Testing ^ • Hie l^storical ^ 
bdfekground to the rejeetjon sitandardized testing^ in the ^ovjLet Union includes' 

a complex series of political, economic, and scientific events * occurring in 

' * « 

, the late twenties and early thii^ties which culminated in the promulgation ih' 
1936 of a decree by the Central Contfnlttee of- the Coimnunist Party (the De^e^e 
Against Pedology) which outlawed **te'stology" (cf.| Wortis, 1950,^ fo^ a discussion 
of this decree),. Clearly an analysis of these events is far beyond the scope 
of this article. However, a brief discussion of contemporary objections to 
standardized psychometrics may possibly Velp to clarify the reasons behind the 



heavy emphasis in the USSR on clinical diagnostic procedures. 

First, it is not, as occasionally tlioufht, that So^^iet psychologists are 

\ ✓ ' ' . 

oppos|td to all evaluation of intellectual performance. As thl« 

article has attempted to ^how, the structure of the Soviet system of special » 

schooling requires such evaluation* It is rather standardized, overly quanti-* 

i» . * ' , J- 

fied, single-administration IQ tests bo which Soviet scientists direct their 

heaviest criticism, . , - ■ 
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• Some of this criticism, particularly that lirecte4 at an over reliance oft 
quantificatiao (e.g., the computation of an IQ),^riv^es from political and 
philosophical princip^les in Marxist thou^t. Thus, it is often stated (cf*, ^ 

» 

Zeigarnik, 1965, for one such ^statement) that the attempt to ^Wasure'* ^r 
quantify intelligence is based on the false* principle* that mental capacity is 
J scmiehow a fixed quantity and innate and that such devejlopment that occurs is 

< * ' » ; , * f 

merely linear, quantitative '^nd largely predictable from earlier measurements. 

^ From the dialectical Soviet ^Hal^ist perspective, as noted if^the- previous section 

***** ' • ^ 

^on **zoVie of potential development,*' nothing ^conld be 'farther from the truth. 
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^ Quantitative methods, they argue, miss the jwhple* point of the potential for 

further development which always>^iats in hum^n intellectual functioning. In- 

ste^d sudfb methods es^tAmate K>nly the quanflty of already acquired knowledge ' 
* , . ^' , ^ ' ' . ' ^ « . J, 

^an4 (heife the argiAent takes on political^ver tones) "children of the higher 

. sttata o£ capitalist society, having been bro ight up In favorable cbndi'tions 

ai^ having received a better v^ducation, reveal ^ wider range of knowledge in 

tl^se tests *and ard thereby enrolled in schools with a higher educational^ standard 

' • " It ^ * ' » 

thin children of^ph^ less wealthy strata of society" (Zeigarnik, 1965, page 42). 
•In the? Soviet^ yiew^* In ^ther words,' psychometric tests are designed' s6 as to 
perpetuate the class str^acture in capitalist society. • ^ ^ %j 

Second, the objections which Soviet psychologists raise against psychometrics 
aire by no means only political and philosphical but are often based on mcsfee 

purely scientific considerations* Ihe.kftlitative aspects of poor performance, 

^ i , ^ , . 

they point out, are often ignored in standardized psychometric testing* This is • 
particularly true with riespect to variables auch as^ the child's work methods, 
strategies of problem solution, ' and attitudes toward the tester and the test* 
Furthermore, because of the highly rigid, standardized nature pf the presentation, 
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the^ child is given little opportanity to employ his strengths to dompensate ^' 

' ■ ' ' * 

for his areas of weakness, something which he may do every day to achieve 

^ ^ V ' 

perfectly adequate adaptation to conditions in his hcmie and classroom. In ' 

addition, the rigors of standardized presentation virtij^ally exclude the possi- - 

bility of obtaining critical 'information about possible compensatory mechanisms' 

vHiich might be enq^royed in organizing training materials for the child *s educa- 

tlori. ' ; 

The typical single administration of psychometric instruments *and the care- 

*ful, attempts in test construction ta minimi:^^ *'contarainatiTig'* adult interactions 

are, ,of course, also the subject of Soviet scientific criticism. From the point 

■ of view of the concept of the "zone of potential development," a single evalua- * 

tion of the child's independent performance is precisely* the approach iiK)st 

likely to l^ad to a deformation in the evaluation of th^ child/s intellectual 
abilities* Worst of all, as Zelgarnik (1965) lias pointed -out, the more ' , 
pathQ^logical the subject 'a .intellectual development (and often therefore the 
more important It is that the assessment be accurate) the mo^ likely single 
a<iministration, independent psychometric testing will lead to a stereotyped and 
Inaccurate evaluation. ^' ' ^ ^ 

Psychological and Psycho-Edugatioigial Tasks . The tasks to be described in 
the following paragraphs are in -general clinical use in Soviet^, psychology and 
psychiatry (Pevzner, 1961; Zelgarnik, 1^5) and two clinical studies (pemHanov, 
197,1; Reidiboim, 1972) suggest that they arje also* being, actively employed in the 
diagnosis of TRPD. However, as will be apparent from the review, presented in 
the next section, most of the recent experimental research <iedicated to the 
, systematic analysis of the differential psychological ^performance of chil- 
dren'wlth TRPD has. snployed variants of these tasks. With few e: -eptiohs, 
^ha authors of these investigations cite ^ lack of information on that differential 
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pirfomance as the justification -for th^ir research. This, in turn, suggests 
that in the. absence 'of expeximegtal evidence on the variations in the behavior of 
MRS. ;rRPDs, and normals -on^ these tasks, evaluatioh must still be based largely 
on the examiner's own clinical experience. ' ' • 

The tasks employed in psychological evaluation fall roughly into five \ > 
, categor • ]) general knowledge; 2) visual analysis; 3) spalial organi«at±mrr\ 
4) phonemic hearing; and 5) cognitive functioning. Clearly, these groupings 
are somfewhat arbitrary, and there is a great deal, of overlap in the degreeto ' 
' which a spe_dific' task taps abiUti^s withinMifferent categories., ihe category ' 
headings chps.en. however, generally reflect both the functional appr^^ch' taken., 
by Soviet p'vchologists and reporting convei^om often seen in the SoWet 
clittical literature (cf., P.vzner, 1961, for a similar breakdown in "case history 
data) . - . ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Each. of. the major psychological and psycho-pedagogical assessment -tAska. 
will now be described. Where clinical data on the differential -performance o.f 
TRPD children. exists, this will also be reported here. However, data fromex- 
perlments employing the same or comparable tasks will be reviewed in the next ' 
section. Furthermore,^ tasks for which experimental data exists will be de- 
.=cribed onlybriefly here since they will be taken up again in that section. 

Genaralvitoowledge^ Questions about .everyday facts, such as where and with 
whom the child lives, what his fatlier and mother do for a living, what the 
names are for the days of the week, months, or seasons, are employed 
(Pevsner, 1961) to assess the child's general orientation to his surroundings. ' 
Kxpcrimental research (Shevchenkp, 1974) on the level df general knowledge in ' • 
THPi) .children will be reviewed in the next section. Typically, however, it would 
appear that the TRPD child does not possess as broad and deep a knowledge of 
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his environment as doestthe normal child. 



^ . ; 

JisuaX A nalysis. The general format for evaluating the child's visual 
'^analytic abiHti^s^ is to present him with a line drawing or {>icture 'and 'ask 
him to describe it. Zeigarnik (1965) has pointed out that *'this apparently ^ 
simple, task may be^of gr£at value in revealing whether the subject perceives 
the material in generalized form or whether he dwells only on unessential 
details--whether he immediately describes the general meaning or becomes fixat^d^ 
upon the parts" (page 59). Tne complexity of this task' can vary from simple 
pictorial- object recognition (Pevzner, 1961) to recoghttloii^of objects presented 
with reduced visual cu^s (continuous or broken line drawings, pictures oriented 
upside down, etc.) to th^ description of more complicated visual arrays (e*g., 
the branch of a cherry tree). In the latter case, the'zor^e of potential 
development can be explored by providing children whose Initial analytic per- 
^formance was inadequate with sub picture? containing minimally distinctive 
pairs varying on features critical for accurate analysis and description of the 
main picture followed by a reevaiuation of independent performance. Experi- 
mental,^ research (Egorova, 1969) involving this procedure will be reviewed in the 
next section. ^ 

Spatial Organization ^ To assess spatial organizational ability, the child 
is asked simple questions about his own bodily orientation in space and its 
relation to the bodily oriei\tal:ion of others, his concept of left and right is 
evaluated, and he is asked to construct figures from sticks or matches - 
following visual-spatial models which vary from the simple to the complex* On 
some trials it may be possible to copy the model directly, while in others a 
spatial transformation may be required. In addition, the model may be removed 
and a 5-10 second\elay inserted between the viewing of the mo^del and the 
initiation of construction. An experimental investigation (Zharenkova, 1972) 
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of the TRPD child's ability to copy models will be reviewed in .the next 'section. 
Clinical data, reported by DemHanov (1971) and Reldiboim (1972) suggests, ' ' 
however, that TRPD children have particular difficulty with ^problems involving 
^ spatial organisation. Of 32 & to ll-^y^r-olds examine^i by Dem^ianov/ 11 showed 
poor orientation even with respect to the sides of their own body and confusion* 
concerning the ^^righf' and "left'» of the examiner. Similarly, in constructing 
stick figures, 90° or 180^ transformations produced distortions in the form of 
the construction, and stick figure constructions were particularly difficult 
when completed after a 5-10 second delay. ^ 

P honemic Hearing , "flie evaluation of auditory perception appears (Fevzner, 
1961) to be limited primarily to tests of phonemic discrimination and reproduce 
tion and of the general comprehension of spoken speech^ These apparently are 
then evaluated clinically by tae examiner, since no normative data or experi- 
mental research with TRPD children seems to be available. ' 

Cognitive Function . A number of complex cognitive variables are tapped \>y 
the remaining psychological tasks* These variables include the comprehension 
of higher'-order^^elations (comprehension of stories with a theme and of metaphor, 
^^construction of a story using pictures which can be arranged in sequence)/ 
classification, the recognition of oddity, meim)ry, and the structure of associ- 
ations. The basics of most of these" tasks are described in Zeigarnik (1965), and 
both PevEner (1961) and Zeigarnik (1965) give detailed exa^ple^ of their use 
with populations other than TRPD, In the diagnosis of TRPD, however, these 
tasks ar^ often modified to make them more appropriate for the exploration of 
the ^'gene of potential development/' Some of these modifications will be noted 
below and in the next section on experimental research. 

Comprehension of higher order relations is evaluated by presenting the 
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child with extended prose material, complex pictures, or pictorial sequences 
and asking him a variety of questions about the presentation. Thus, for ex- 
ample (Pevsner, 1961), the child might be read the following story: "As soon 
as Serezha wakes, he begins to look for his things. One stocking is on the 
chair, the other linder the table, one boot is under the bed, and the dther is not 
in the room at all. Serezha wastes his time every morning and he is late for 
school" (page 70)." Itie, child might then be asked how Serezha could be sure to be 
on time for school and questions of a similar nature designed Co assess \Aether 
or not /the child comprehends the causal relations between Serezha*s clothes 
not being properly arranged/ the tin^e which must be wasted in looking for them, 
and Serezha *s being liate for school* 

In addition to stories, the child may be read cortmion, simple proverbs and - 
metaphors, asked to explain them of to think of some example from everyday 
life to which they apply. In certain instances, the 'n^thcd of story compre-* ^ 
hension and the method of proverbs overlap, as ih an experimental study 
(Tsypina, 1974) to be reviewed in the next section in which a metaphor was in- 
corporated in a rather long and complex story as an aid to comprehension. ' 
Although this study suggested that young TRPD children (unlike normals) are 
unable to make adequate use of metaphor to facilitate comprehension of a story^ 
theme, Dem4anov (1971) in his clinical investigation of 8 to ll-year-crld TRPDs 
found adequate comprehension of allegories. Unfortunately, Dem'ianov^s material 
is not presented in sufficient detail to allow a comparison between the two 
investigations with respect to the. relative difficulty of the ' tasks involved. 

Conq)rehension of the temporal relations which exist in a sequence of events 
is also assessed using pictures. In some instances, the pictures employed are 
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serial (e,§., as in Zeigarnik, 1965, in which the child is shown a series of 
5 pictures representing successive stages of the brewing and repair of a 
cartx^heel), and the child ^is asked to arrange them in'' their proper order and 
then :eU their story. In other cases, the picture employed may be a single 
coinplex ^'picture with a plot.*^ ■ Thus, the child might be presented with a picture 
of a flock of doves, sitting on the roof of a shed, .a cat crawling up to the 
roof after the doves, a boy carrying a ladder attempting to set it against the 
-shed so that he can climb 'up and shoo away the cat to save the doves, 
and a flock af goats coming out of the doorway of the shed and hindering the 
boy from setting the ladder against the side of the shed. The child may then 
be asked to explain the events depicted in the picture. If the child has 
difficulty in initial independent performance, his zone of potential development 
may be ..tapped by providing him with sub pictures which isolate the relevant elements and 
binary causal relations (e*g., cat-doves; boy-doves; goats-boy) , asking him to 
discuss these pictures, and then reassessing his integration of the total theme 
of the "plot** in subsequent independent performance* An experimental investiga- " 
tion (Tsymbaliuk,^ 1973) employing t>is teqhnique with TRPD children will be 
reviet^ed in the next section* .v. * ' " . 

Straigh|:. \:lassification ability is t3^icaUy evaluated (Zeigarnik, 1965) 
by presenting the ^hild with a series of objects or pictures of objecfs and 
asking him to arrange them into different groups on the basis of common general 
character^istics The child is free to arrange the items in any way he chooses, > 
and his arrangements are ev^uated^' primarily in terms of whether or not they 
■^••-ow ev'idence .of having been established on the basis of general signs cunmon 
Lo the various objects or only on. the basis of elementary (e.g., perceptual) • 
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siiniXarities or conti^ity in experience. In this later case, groupings tend 

to be chain-like (A is grouped with B for one reason, S with C for another, etc.) 

rather than homogeneous (Vygotsky, 1962). 

Zeigarnik (1965) notes that this test^'provides a means .of determining the 
level of the process of generalization; [and that] we may learn whether the sub- 
ject forms groups only on the basis' of the special, concrete associations or 
^ whether he does so also at the level of wider generalizations and whether he 
is guided by this level throughout the experiment **(page 49), No experimental 
investigations of the specific characteristics of the classification ability of 
children with TRPD have apparently been reported. However, Dem'ianov (1971), in 
his'clinical study suggests that 8 to ll-ycar^-old TRPD children do well at classifi- 
cation tasks* Such a finding would be in line with the typical Soviet char- 
acterization of children with learning disabilities as having a generally 
adequate level of logico-conceptual development* 

Anotiter method commonly 'in use, like classification, to assess the child's 

i 

ability to ''generalise'' is an oddity task., referred to by Zeigarnik (1965) as the 

f 

"method of exceptions/' Hiis task involves presenting the subject witK cards 
on which four items have been drawn* Three' of the four objects are inter- 
related via some common conceptual attribute while the fourth is "odd*" The 
subject is asked to pick out the object which doesn't fit and to justify his 
choice. Adapted to explore the "zone of potential development," this task might 
include dropping down to a three picture presentation with two highly similar 
items and a third very distinct item tapping the same conceptual attributes as 
the original four picture task. In addition, a series of prompts to assist the 
child to solve the simple task may also be included. Reassessment of subsequent 
iiidupcnd«.iit four item performance would then follow. Although neither cllnl[\al nor 
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experimental data on TRFD performance in this task appear '^o have been published, 
tue American specialists who recently visited Soviet def ectologists (see footnote 4 
v'P page ^) have reported ^.^^erving the use of this technique together with the 
uuial Soviet report that children who can take advantage of simplification of the 
procedure to improve subsequent independent performance should be classed as TRPD, 
.'hereas children who cannot are likely to be mentally retarded. 

Y evaluated using two variations on a inethodological theme which 
can be traced at least as far back in Soviet psychology as early work by 
Lurla (1928) and Vygotsky (1929) and which' is still ^current ly being explored 
(Snlrnov, 1973; Meacham, 197^). This is the notion that memory and particularly 
voluntary memory may be Investigated through an observation of the subject's use 
of, various types of mne'nonic devices , The two variations of this method which are 
usually employed in clinical diagnosis are described in som£ ,oitall by 
".olgarnik (1965), Briefly, in one variantj the *'methoc^ of pictograms" attributed 
by Zelgarnik to Luria, the subject? ' is ' asked to remeniber a number of words. 
In jrder to assist him'^n rememberings he is tiold to think of something that will' 
^. In him in recalling t^e words and to draw it on a 5;heet of paper. Letters and 

'.J. Avu, of course, not allowed as mnemonics in this task. In a second variant, 
riUod the ''method of indirect memorization" and attributed to Leont*ev, instead 
drawing as a men»ry aid, the subject simply chooses one from among a set of 
pictures given him for that purpose by the experimenter* In both tasks the 
'ub iect , after choosing his mnemonic<^, is asked to recall 'as many words as he can 
,ind to explain the associations which he formed between reniembered words and any 
'lemonics which he employed. 

An obvious extension of the method of nUtoj^rams which might be employed 
' explore the zone of potential development would involve a simple unaided 
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metm)ry task, followed by a task including instruction to utilize mediational 
devices of the type described above, followed by reassessment of the child* s 
independent memory performance without such instruction in order to assess whether 
or not mnemonics (e,g,, drawing) would be spontaneously employed* in 
subsequent independent performance. Although experimental research (Egorova, 
1972) on the metm^ry abilities of TRPD children will be reviewed in the next 
section, the paradigm employed there does not involve use of nmemonic 
aids. Apparently, there is as yet li^ttle information in the Soviet 
literature on the ability of TRPD cjhildren either to profit from the use of 
mnemonics ^nder instruction or to use them spontaneously after instruction* 

Lastly, the structure of the child's associations is assessed using several 
variations of the traditional association task. These variations are 
described in some detail in English by Zeigarnik (1965). For this reason and 
also because these methods are quite traditional and because there is apparently 
no published clinical or experimental research on association tasks given to 
children with TRPD, it is sufficient simply to note here that such tasks are a 
commonly employed component of the general Soviet psycho logical diagnostic 
procediare. 

Psycho-educational assessment , in contrast to the psychological diagnostic 
process just described, does not generally consist of the presentation of specific 
tasks, but rather of the long-term careful observation of the child's behavior, 
work habits, errors, and successes in the classroom and particularly in 
situations involving the basic school skills (reading, writing, and arithmetic) 
and social Interaction. The flavor of this approach' may be gained from th-^. 

\ 
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summary Information^provided by Pevzner in reporting case history data 

on a number of mentally retarded schoolchildren. In addition, Pekelis (1971) 

and Nikashiita (1972) have published long, detailed reports of psycho-pedagogical 

observation and intervention with children with TRPD. Lastly, information on 

the psycho-pedagogical problems of TRPD children has also been contributed by 

a number of quasi-experimental studies (Trlgar, 1972; Ippolitova, 1972,1974; and 

Tsypina, 1972) whicH have investigated the problems of TRPD children in writing, 

arithnetic, and reading respectively. These studies will be reviewed in the next 

section on experimental research and the Pekelis (1971) and Nikashina (1972) 

observations will be diacussed in the final section on educational programming- 

Little more, therefore," need be , said here about psycho-educational assessment 

and TRPD, except to note once again that this, along with all of ihe other forms 

of evaluation previously discussed, constitutes an essential source of 

information to be used by Soviet psychologists in decisions concerning the place 

^ent of a child in a special school or special program* 

Experimental Psychological Studies 
of Child ren with TRPD 

With only a few exceptions, such as the eajly work of Lnria (1958) and his 
colleagues on higher nervous activity in cerebro-asthenics, experimental re- 
search in the USSR on the psychological characteristics of children with TRPD is 
of relatively recent origin. Thus, of the studies to be reviewed in this sec- 
tion, only one was published prior to 1972* For this reason, and also because 
the number of research workers in this field .is apparently still somewhat 
limited, the quantity of experimental Soviet research on TRPD is rather small. 
Nonetheless, this research is quite varied, covering aspects of visual analysis, 
spatial organization and planning, attention, memory and general -Cognitive 
functioning. Each of these areas will now he reviet^ed in turn- 



In clinical and pedagogical descriptions of children with TRPD, the remark 
is often made that the child's i^tilization of visual tnaterial is inadequate. 
Clearly a pressing task for any psychology which hopes to provide information 
for effective curriculum design for such children is the specification of the 
locus of this inadequacy^ In which of the multiple processes which must be 
rapidly and efficiently brought to bear in the extraction o£ information from 
a visual array, in other words, might TRPD children experience a reduction in 
processing capacity? A number of such processes have received the attention of 
Soviet psychologists. Those which are more properly termed* ''perceptual" vill be 
discussed here* At the most basic level of visual analysis, the capacity for a 
quick search of the visual field, the grouping of elements in that field , and 
the integration of the data from multiple groups Is assumed to be of paramount . 
importance in the pick-up of higher-order visual information* One possible 
explanation for the relatively poor ability of TRFa chiWren to profit from 

visual materials, therefore, might be an underdevelopment in the search and 

'J 

grouping processes. 

Ihis hypothesis was evaluated by Shoshin (1972) in an experiment in which 
19 TRPD, 23 MR, and 20 normal children aged 9-11 yeiars, and 10 normal adults 
were given a simple number recognition task in which they were showHt visual 
Stimuli consisting of from 1 to 6 identical dark round dots on a light back- 
ground and asked to specify the number presented. The integers from 1 to 6 
were chosen for recognition b^ecau^e both the concepts and the responses 
(i*6,, the numbers ''^^*."6'*) required for perforrnance have been thoroughly 
overlearned even by 9-year-old Ms ^nd Shoshin wished to minimize the possi- 
bility that observed differences in performance mi^t be due to variation in 
cognitive functioning* In addition, to rule out any effect of attentional and 



counting speed variattone * -and to guarantee that differences in performance 
would reflect perceptual processes, the stimuli were presented tacbistoscop- 
ically in a procedure 'designed to assess* the sha^fest exposure interval 
required for the maintenance of a fixed arbitrary level of correct recognition 
Thus the presentation interval for each stimulus was initially sufficiently 
long to guarantee correct recognition, then gradually reduced until the point 
of zero recognition was determined, and finally again increased until the child 
achieved the standard recognition level. ITfis point is referred to as the 
"temporary threshold' of recognition," 

Furthermore, in order to evaluate the efficiency of the child's search 
and grouping processes, two types of configurations of dots were employed* A 
F^tnnietric configuration similar to that observed on dominoes and for which 
the luipact of differences in search and grouping might be expected to be small 
{because the pattern can be processed holistically) provided baseline recogni- 
tion threshold data. An as^'Wietric configuration in which the dots were 
randomly distributed across the visual field was assumed to require maximum 

^efiiciency of search and grouping. Consequently, the ratio of temporary 

i 

threshold for asyTOietrlc to symmetric conf igutat^ions was able to be employed 
as a measure of the relative efficiency of search and grouping processes. 

The results of this study indicated that with symmetric configurations, 
no significant differences in temporary threshold of recognition existed 
ainung the three groups of children (presumably adult thresholds , which are not 
specifically reported , were lower) although a slight rise in thi;eshold was 
poted for both MRs and TRPDs relative to normals on th^ 5- and b-element 
ii^tires. For asynmietric conf igi^irations , the thresholds for TRPD children 
were uniformly higher than those for normals; the thresholds for MRs were 
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uniformly hl^er than those for TRPDs, although these differences were 
/^statistically significant only for the 5- and 6-element displays. This dif- 
ference between perfprmance on S3manetric and asynmetric configurations can' , 
perhaps be most clearly seen from a comparison of the mean ratio (asynmetric 
to synsttet^iT^tli^eshold) scores^ obtained by each group as a function of the 
num|ier of dots in the field. Thus, for example, for conf igur :Jtions with up • 
vto three dots in the field (requiring relatively littlfe search and groujjing) , 
nomml adults and children found the ^synsnetric configurations relatively 
little harder than syrmuetric configurations . (average ratios of 1.2 and 1.3 
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respectively for ^the 3-dot arrayK Children with TRFD, on the other hand, 
required relatively more time for correct recognition of asyiiinetric veraps 
symmetric arrays than did normals (average ratio of 1."? for the 3-dot array); 
while MRs had the most serious relative difficulty with the asynmetric configura- 
\ tion (average ^ratio 2.4). 

pf greatest potential Interest, however, for evaluation of the hypothesis 
that it is search and grouping at which TRPD ahd.JjR children are poorest are 
the results from the 5- and 6''dot figures , since it is with these that the 
necessity for search and grouping is maximized. Reviewing the data from the 
6-dot array for purposes of ex^ple suggests that MRs find the asynmetric ' 
krray much more difficult to search and group efficiently, requiring 6*3 times 
as much time for the temporary threshold of recognition as they do with 
symmetric 6-dot arrays. TRPD children also find this task considerably more 
dllTlcuIt when tlie cunf i:4uration is asynmetric than when it is symmetric 
% (iivo'rage ratio oi 2,0) . Normal children and adults, although beginning ^ 
to reach the point at which a symmetric configuration is essential for rapid 
processing of nuanerical information, still perform at a reasonably high level 
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on the. asymmetric configurations ^ratios of 1*7 and 1,4 tespectively) • 

The author interprets this data as indicating that: there is a relative 
automatization of search and grobping strategies in the nonrfal child by age ' 
9-U .siich that very little more time is required for the pick-up and inte- 
gration of simple discrete information scattered across the visual 'field than for 
the*' hdlistic pro^ssing of more highly organized material. - Children with ^ ' 



^ TRFD and^ particularly MRs^ on the otfier^'hand, do not appear to have developed 
the same high level of efficiency in this basic visual processing skill, 
^ Shoshin suggests^ that this implies that in the classroom such children should 

be allowed a longer period of time to become famili^with visual €iids, that 
"^\important information to be conveyed to the child should not be presented in 
isolated elements of the field or in small detail but should be integrated 
• . 'into a single attfiintion-getting image. ^ ' . 

Inxaddition to basic perceptual processes l£ke search and grouping, a 
number of higher-order visual analytic abilities are assumed to be of great 
importance in the child's differential adaptation to varying visual experience . 

Specifically, in order to obtain the maximum benefit from visual materials, 

r ^ 

a child must be capable of perceiving the similarities and differences which 
exist among items in the visual field. Often important informatirm in a 
picture (or in the world) is carried by rather subtle, graded differences 
along a number of dimensions such as color, shape, number, orientation, 
spatial configuration, etc. Itie cliild who is most perceptive at ^pickingi up 

these differences will be in a position to profit ♦most from visual \ 

\ 

. presentations* Since TRPD children do not seem to utilize visual materials 

I 

to their greatest advantage, it might be hypothesissed that relative to normals 
their ability to notice the distinguishing features of objects, l.e*, to. 
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analyze the visual display in detail (even when given the necessary time) is 
underdeve loped ♦ » * ' - ^ 

This hypothesis was explor^- by Egorova (1969) in an experiment which, in 
line with the cd^ceptrof zone of potential^velopment,. also evaluated the 
relatiye effects of distinctive feature . training on th^performance of 
chiXdreh in various diagnostic^ categories. To begin, E^^rova presented her 
^bjec^^ 20 nonnatly achieving, 30 learning disabled, and 20 mentally re- 
tarded 2nd- and 4th- grade children, with a color drawing of a cherry tree 
branch. Each chtdd was instructed to look the picture^ over as carefully as 
possible and to desctibe it in detail, telling, the experimenter what had been 
drawn,- how many things h^ saw, what ^as the^r shape, color, arrangement, and . 
so forth. The number of features (de/ined in terms^of parts and properties 
of the main drawing) discriminated the child was employed as a maaaOre of 

the child's- vibual analytic ability^^—^to^ addition ^ responses .were 

/ ' \ 

classified in t>?rTis of-^^ype (i^e., shape, ^co lor, ''arrangement of parts, etc.) ^ 
On the average, normally achieving subject's discriminated 12*5 features in 
compalrison tq T^PD and MR groups -which named only 6.^5 and 4.5 respe^ctively. 
Differences among all groups were sta;;istically sigtiifi^ant* In addition, the 
range^fiind distribution of petformance of the children in .tha, thl^ee groups is/ 



of interest. Th^ is presented in the top half'^of Table' 



1. 
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Insert Table 1 about here 
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^ As cau be seen, the psrformance of aU. TOPD childrenTfell in the' middle 
ran^e qi scores, with no TRPD subject in either the highest or lowest 
categories . No normal child soared in either of the two lowest categories . 
and no MR child scored in the highest category. Note also that th^ modal per- 
tormance for both TRPD and MK subjects fell in the same category: aVerag'e-ldw,, 

Egorova, in discussing the results from this initial assessment, n<^tes* 
that on the basis of a combination of qualitative and quantitative factors. in 
per torrnance, three sub categories of re.p^nder could be distinguished among 
illPDs. The 27? who fell in the dverage-l, gh category virtually all 
exhibited a great deal of inipul siveness , disorgaplE^tlon, and haste in re- 
Np.Tnding. /^Without listening to all of the instructions," she reports "some 
oi them nodded their heads indicating that thry understood and hurriedly 
np^an to tell their story* A request by the experimenter to listen to thfe 
iristructiona to the end was received by the majority' of children with evident 
displeasure and dimply went in one ear and out the other. In naming the 
leataresv they did not hold to any certain plan, they characterized the object 
!l'rst^one way and then another. For example^ one 4th grader said: ^H^re are 
Chree cherries./ There ^s a brown branch. There *s a leaf like a saw. It has 
this kind (indicating) of edge. The cherries are very red. And a bent twig, 
"he leaf is very green,* '* (page 31). 

Among^the 73% of TRPDs who tell in the average* low group, two 
ca terries, could be noted. Some children responded like those described 
A^\rve , only more poorly, while the majority wer*, n<?f. impulsive, hut rather 
wf^nnndf^d to the instructions with statements that they couldn't dp it, 
>n h began the task after additional i '^-action. 

In the second level of the experiment, children in all three groups were 
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presented with a '^teaching album** in which pairs of pictures differing on 

only a single feature (e,g., number/ shape, configuration, etc) were arranged 

so tgiat each child saw only those pictures ^relevant to features which he had 

.not discriminated during initial independent performance. Tlie child was asked 

to look at each pair of pictures and name the difference. If the child had 

difficulty noticing or naniing the feature, the experimenter assisted him with 

a series of prompts* 

''At the conclusion of level two training, the original 'picture was pre- 
# ■* 
sented onc^ again with instructions and procedure identical to the initial 

\^ 

presentation* The mean number of features discriminated by each of the three 
groups after training was 18.1 (normals), iO*5 (TRPD), and 5.7 (MRs). Egorova 
^* draws particular attention to the fact that although normal citildren profited 
most from adult assistance n increase of 5.6 features on the average), 
children with TRPD also benefited substantially (an increase of 4,0 features 
on the average), almost achieving the initial level of performance reached 
independently by normal students, while MRs benefited only minimally (an 
increase of only 1.1 feature on the average). Furthermore, a glance at the 
distribution of post training description scores presented In the bot n half 
of Table 1 suggests that for normals and TRPDs, training produced a distinct 
upward shifr of the distribution, with the vast majority of normal and some 
TOPD children now scoring in the highest category and with the highest 
percentage of TRPD subjects now in the average-high category. MRs, on the other 
hand, despite minor improvement, were all distributed after training in the 
bottom two categories. 

Egorova interprets these findings as support for the notion that TOPDs 
may be distinguished from K'^s far more easily by their ability to take 
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Advantage of adult organizational assistance than by the level of their 
initial performance. She concludes with a cc^ranent to the effect that the 
critical pedagogical characteristic of TRPD children is their inability to 
perfo rm well in independent work and theic concomitant capacit,y for improved 
performance with structured adult assistance. The results of this study 
suggest that teachers need to provide such assistance to the learning disabled 
child i*n helping him to develop the ability to make visual analyses, to per- 
ceive similarities and differences along important dimensions. In addition; 
Egorova also notes from her observations of the qualitative characteristics 
of the response of TRPD subjects that teachers need as well to pay attention to 
helping the child learn to perform the task. of visual analysis and describe 
the results of that analysis systematically , according to some plan. Although 
Egorova does not specifically point it out, her qualitative observations 
strongly stSggest that lack of systematicity in scanning a isual array both in 
terms of a spatial exhaustiveness* (i*e. , covering all portions of .the array 
according to some organized approach such as left- to-right, top- to«bottom scan) 
and conceptual structuring (i.e*, beginning with the most global l^eaturea and 
proceeding in an orderly way to the description of detail) may well rank with 
insensitivity to distinctive features as sources of poor utilization of visual 
material in children with learning disabilities. 

Spati il Organization 

In addition to efficient ar.alysls of the visual input, the adequate 
utilization visual material also often requires that the child structure his 
iGSponse to reflect the information which exists in the visual array.. To' do 
so, the child must use the elements of the ariay as a model in constructing a 
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plan for his own action. It is certainly possible that the TRPD child 

b 

suffers rrom an underdevelopment of the ability to use visually acquired infor- 
mation CO construct a behavioral plan or even from a relative inability to 
follow such a plan should it be provided for him. 

To a certain extent, these hypotheses can be evaiuate4 by providing the 
/ child with visual and verbal models' and askii^ 'him to follow these models in 
the drawing and construction of objects in space. Zharenkova (1972) presented 
a series of such tasks to 20 TRPD, 20 normal and 10 mentally retarded first and 
second graders. In the first set of tasks, the subject was shown visual ^ 
models which contained all of the features essential for accurate perfonr»ance. 
The models employed in *his series consisted of a nonsense figure made of dif- 
ferent colored^ triangles, circles, and squares, a colored geometric mosaic of 
a man, an out'line of a diamond shape, and a simple printed text. For tasks 
involving the first two models, the child was presented with the appropriate 
materials and asked to construct figures which corresponded to the models. For 
the last tvo tasks, the child was iven a pencil and asked to draw (write) a 
copy of the model. In addition, after copying each model, the child vjas asked 
to evaluate his wotk. 

Ihe primary result of interest was the' extreme impulsiveness manifested 
by TRPD students in these tasks. The most typical feature of TRPD performance 
in contrast to that of both other groups was the display of a combination of 
many and varied corrected and uncorrected errors. .This effect was 
particularly evident in text-copying where lUPDs raade seven times as many cor- 
rected and ten times as many uncorrected errors as normal students. In rddi- 
tldn, this Impulsiveness was also manifest in the construct loh tasks in a much 

greater incidence of trial and error i^ehavior (i.e., picking up an incorrect 
* ^* , 

' i 
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component, trying it^ *$eeing chat it doesn't match, rejecting it, picking up 
^ ' another, etcO among TRPDp than aioong' children In other groups. 

TRPD cbilteM were, in general, alsp rather inaccurate and impulsive in 
evaluating their own work, ofte^n responding to evaluation questions without 
even comparing their construction -to the model. In addition, in the diamond ^ 
copying task, which the child performed three times, with evaluation of his 
work after each trial, TRPD. childr^ generally performed more poorly over trials » 
paying lessr and less attention to the model even when their own evaluation of 
their previous work had bfeen negative. Zharenkova interprets this as evidence 
that TRPD children are impulsive, have a low level of self-control, are unable 
to evaluate their work correctly, and exhibit a lack of goal orientation. 

In a second s^t of tasks, the child was presented with two situations which 

empiojyed visual models which did not contain all of the information necessary 

( 

to successful performance , The additional information was incorporated in 
auxiliary verbal ins^tructions given by the experimenter. The first task of 
this series was Identical to the first task of the initial series, consisting 
of Che use of different colpred triangles, circles, and squares to copy a model 
figure, except that the model presented to the child was in l)lack and white and 
the experimenter verbally added the instruction that all of the elements used 
in constructing the figure must be of a aifferent color. The second task re- 
quired the child to copy the sme te^t as in the first series except that he 
was told, in addition, to underline th,e letter *'t" (which appeared 12 times in 
the text) whenever he found it. 

In general, TRPD subjects found *'|:he first task to be considerably more 
Ufflcult than Its initial series counterpart.^ The added processing required 
to monitor the colors already used and exclude them from future, selection 
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without the direct visual structure piovided by a colored model led to a 
significant increase in TRPD subjects* impulsive actions during selection, and 
in the number of both their corrected and uncorrected errors. Of interest also 
ife the fact that while chi'^dren with TRVU made relatively more impulsive aptions 
than .corrected errors and relatively more corrected than uncorrected errors, 
MRs performing the same task made primarily uncorrected errors, with the number 
of impulsive actions and corrected errors following in that order,. 

In contrast to the first task, TRPD performance on the second task was higher 
than that for. its initial series counterpart* with the majority of TRPD chil* 
dren niaking fewer mistakes of all type.s* Although Zharenkova suggests that the 
results in ,this second task are a function of the increased attention to the 
model required by the underlining condition, it should b€ noted that an appro^ 
priate control for practice was apparently not included, Tn fact, the same criticism 
(though ylth respect to boredom and/or fatigue) might be leveled at the design 
of the. first task. This desif^n prubiom unf or tunJtely makes the interpretation 
of these results somewhat at?l i^iiOUsS. 

In ihe^ last set of tasks to be presenlt.*' to tlie childj a purely verbal vari- 
ant of liie colored geometric form construction task and a verbally directed 
complex drawing task were presented to each subject. In the first task, the 
child was again asked to construct a figure out of colored circles, triangles, 
and squares, ^ut the order of their distribution was given only through verbal 
instruction. In addition, the subject x^-as again told that each of the elen^tMUs 
employed in the construction had to ho o\ a different cul'or* 

In tp.e second task, the child was asked in construct a design by drawing lines lu 
connect squares and triangles which had been a ranged with small circles betueen theip 
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The child was also told that he must construct the design in such a way that: 
1) squares and t;?:iangles were joined only through a s^iall circle; 2) lines 
were always drawn from left to right; and 3) lines had to be drawn so as to be 
continuous. Because the task was complex, the child was initially shown a , 
model and allowed to carry out several examples ^^ith the continuous cueing of 
the expermenter In order to learn the rules. The child was then presented with 
a verbally described design which he was asked to draw independently (i,e,, with 
only the verbal directions- of the examiner to guide him). 

Results indicated that carrying out the geon^tric construction task accord- 
ing to the verbal instruction alone presented approximately the s^e levsl of 
difficulty as carrying out the task with a black and white visual model. Once 
again, TRPD children made a large number of impulsive acti^-ns and corrected 
errors. In most cases, corrections were caused by the child's attending 
initially to only one of the task requirements (e.g., shape) and then going 
back and changing elements where needed to make the design conform to the other 
task requirement (e^g., variation of color). Normal students\had no serious 

N 

difficulty with this task, and MRs found it very difficult and particularly 

I 

more difficult than carrying out the analagous task with a black and white visual 

1 

model. ^ 

In the design construction task, children with TRPD had thei:: most aerious 
problems during the example phase, i,e,, in learning the rule system to be fol- 
lowed, finding it very difficult to take all of the parame^rs of response into 
account at the same time. However » a majority of the children in this group 
who finally succeeded in mastering the rules wer^ able to use them in subsequent 
independent performance, ^ 
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Although this is not fspecif ically discussed by the author, there are a 
number of alternative ejjilanations for the TRPD child's relative inability to 
make efficient use of a visual model in organizing his response. First, as 
suggested by Shoshin (1972) and Egorova (1969) In the studies previously re- 
viewed, the TRPD ch|.ld may be\somewhat poorer than the normal child at 
analyzing the visual model and^noting the distinctive features critical for 
differential response. Clearly such an analytic ability is a prer.equisite 
for adequate modeling, and, as such, would aftect performance in these tasks. 
This interpretation is, in fact, at least partially supported by the presence 
of lairge numbers of uncorrected errors in TRPD performance* 

On the other hand, the existence of equally large numbers of impulsive 
actions and corrected errors on the part of TRPD subjects even when the visual 
model was replaced by a verbal model suggests that the inadequacy of TRPD 
performance cannot be wholly ascribed to incomplete \J|tBual analysis.. 
To the contrary, the large number of^ corrected erro^rs in which' the child altere/d 
his response as a function of feedback from a comparison of his partially 
completed construction with features of the model would seem to provide ^ ridence 
for a considerable competence in visual analysis* 

Another possible explanation of the TRPD'child's difficulty with use of 
visual models is suggested by the investigations (Luria, 1958; Lubovskil, 1972) 
of the higher nerves activity of 'mPD children previously discussed* From 
this research, it is apparent that inability to inhibit Immediate response to 
'stimulation is a marked characteristic of many children with I^PD. Clearly, an 
initial temporary inhibition of respot^se to the model is as much a prerequisite 
for adequate modeling, particularly in instances in which more than one dimen- 
sion of the model (e*g*, shape and color) constrain response, as is visual 
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analysis. The viability of this interpretation is supported by the finding of a 
large number of impulsive actions and corrected errors in TRPD performance. From 
these results, it would seem clear that the TRPD child may often fail in achiev- 
ing the inhibition of inmtediate response to the model necessary for him to 
complete an appropriately exhaustive visual analysis before initiating his re- 
sponse , 

Lastly, a third alternative also seen.3 plausible • Even if a child is 
capable of successfully inhibiting his immediate response to a model long enough 
to complete an exhaustive visual analysis and is in possession of the process- 
ing techniques necessary for such an analysis, it is still entirely possible 
that a breakdown could occur in the process by which visuc-spatial information 
{e*g* , the- configuration of elements in a mosaic of a man) is converted into an 
appropriate serially ordered spatiotemporal plan for the active construction 
of the figure (e.g., the shoulder must be joined to the body before the arm is 
attached, etc.). Unfortunately, the design of Zharenkova's study does not 
provide sufficient information to assess the relative contribution of this factor 
as opposed to that of general impulsiveness to the behavior of TRPD subjects 
in following a visual or visual-verbal model. However, research (Tsimbaliuk, 
1973) to be reported shortly, suggests that visual-spatial to spatiotemporal 
transformations of this type may be particularly difficult for some TRPD 
children. 

Divided Attention 

Another characteristic of .the behavior of the mPD child commonly mentioned 
in clinical and psychos-pedagogical observations is his relative distracti- 
bility* This is, of course ^ a particularly serious problem for education since 
the capacity to focus attention voluntar ilv on educational tasks even in the 
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presence of >ack*ground events of high salience (e.g*, conversations, classroom 

T 

noise, etc) is, an essential condition for the assimilation of task relevant 

K 

information and hence of learning. A study by Peresleni (1972) was designed 
to provide documentary evideace for the differential distractability of TRPD 
children and to evaluate its potential value as a criterion for the diagnosis 
and discrimination of TRPD from mental retardation. Three groups of subjects, 
15 TRPDs, 16 normals, and 12 MRs, all of whom were 8-9 yiears of age, were chosen 
for the study* Vibrators which produced vibro- tactile signals of an ampli- 
tude and duration reliably abo-ve threshold, were jattached to ea^h wrist of 
the subject and the subject was instructed to press a key whenever he felt a 
vibration. In^ddition he was toW\ to press the, key as quickly as possible ^ 
without error and in making the response to use the finger of the hand which 
felt the vibration. Lastly, the subjects were alsp required to follow thesf 
instructions while simultsneoosly listening through headphones eYther t^r^oise, 
totmusic, or to a story called "Hasha and the Bear/' In each of the three 
tests, a series of at least 50 signals were presented in random order to the 
right and left hands with the single constraint that each hand receive an 
equal number or signals. 

Latency of response, omissions, and commission errors were all recorded. 
Approximate mean latencies, quadratic deviations, and total error scores 
(ouOTiissions plus commissions) for childrer in each of the three groups for- 
each of the three experimental conditions are presented in Table 2. From this 



Inse/t Table 2 about here 
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^ table, it can easily be seen that latencies for nor.nal subjects were uniformly 
shorter than those for either TOPDs or MRs.^ .^urtherniore, while latencies for 
normals rose only slightly from the least (noise) to the most (story) distract- 
condition, TRPD latencies rose more *sharply (particularly for the story 
^ condition) and MR latencies sh(^ed the steepest rise. All of the differences 
between conditions for TRPDs -Lid MRs'were significant* 

Employing, the quadratic deviation, as a measure of variability of speed of 
reaction, it may be seen from Table 2 that variability is greater for TRPDs 
than for 'normals and greater for MRs than for TOPDs. In addition, when re- 
sponse must be produced while the child is lis^niag to a story, latencies for 
^^PD a^d MR subjects but not for normals become much more highly variable. 
^^Hs result is generally paralleled by the pattern of error scores which, as 
can also be seen in Table -2," only reached noticeable levels for ITIPD and MR 
subjects in the story condition. However, It is Important to note that even 
'ore TRPD error rates remained very low. 
I • Another measure of interest is the degree of stabiliiv of reaction time 
r the course of the fifty stimulus presentations. An Indication of this 
s-abilitv can be gained for each group by a comparison of the mean latency 
^ U) the first ten stimuli with ttie mean latency to last ten stimuli. While 

•H^nc of the groups showed any prunoituced retaidatioii \n latency over trials 
w]\v'^ listening either to noise or to music, all .i^roups slowed somewhat in the 
*:*orv condition. For normals the average cl^au^e was ^1 ;^secs , , for MRs 112 
sees., and for l1\PDs, who registered the creates? cliange, latency increased 
1 20 rnsecs . 

[n viewing the pattern of results fron- this experiment as a whole, a number 
conclusions might be drawn. Fi.rst, only background stimulation in the form 

er|c "^^V 



of h story appears to have a generally negative effect on the performance of 
all children • This effect is much' more marked for children with TRPD and 
for MRS than for nonnals. Peresleni points out that this differential dis- 
traction cannot be explained by a lower level of interest in the story mani- 
fested by> normal subjects, since, on the contrary, the normal students 
appeared to.be more interested in the story than JRPDs and MRs,. Thus, 
for example, when the experiment ended before the story was completed, normal 
students asked much more frequently to hear the story to its conclusion than 
did TRPDs or MRs* Apparently, therefore, meaningful background stimulation is 
a powerful distractor, and a more powerful distractor for learnirtg disabled 
and mentally retarded children than for normals* 

Second, although in terms of both the mean and variability of latencies 
TRFDs ^performed more like MRs than like normals, TRPDs were still able, even 
during the story, to maintain an almost normal accuracy of response to vibratory 
signals and a far higher level of accuracy than MRs. If one makes ,the common 
assumption with Peresleni that the size of the latent period of a choice 
reaction is a neurodynamic index which reflects the speed of processing sensory 
information in the central nervous system, then it would appear that TOPDs give 
up a certain speed of processing in order to maintain accuracy under conditions 
of high distraction (story)* However, it Is clear that this is by no means the 
only implication which might be drawn from latency data* ' Rather, TRPDs and 
MRs also both register considerably logger latencies to reaction than do 
normals even in the condition in which only simple noise is played into the 
earphones • Since It is likely that subjects woulc^ quickly habituate to noise 
and that such noise would also serve to mask other potentially distracting 
sounds, one would, if anything, consider this task to provide reasonably 



optimal conditions for attention to the vibro-tactlle signals.' The relatively ' 
slow reaction times of MRs and TRPDs even in this situation, therefore, suggests 
that a noticeably slower rate, of -sensory information procfessing may be a general 
Characteristic of their performance. 

Lastly, a requirement for continuous vigilance 'appears to some extent ^ 
for all subjects and most dbviously for children with TRPD to result in a decre- 
ment in performance over time* The author attributes this decrement to fatigue. 
However, it is possible that a story which has a plot /line which gradually 
builds in interest value m£ght tend to be more highly distracting at the end 
than at the beginning. ^Unfortunately, Peresleni's design does not allow these 
t\^o possibilities to be distinguished, ^ 

Taken together the results of this study have important implications fot 
a characterization of the learning disabilities of the child with TRPD, When 
simple, discrete, and reasonably well spaced stimuli are presented to the child 
for processing, TRPD subjects are able to maintain a high degree of accuracy 
even under rather distracting conditions, but only by virtue of slowing an 
already relatively slow processing rate. It seems obvious from this that in 
situations such as the classroom, where the child becomes the target of informa- 
tion which is presented serially at high rates requiring continuous coding 
and storage, the TRPD child is likely to be at a s^frious disadvantage. 

Cognitive Func'tionin^ 

In its most general meaning, th^ term ^'cognitive functioning" refers to the 
acquisition and use of knowledge. What knowledge does a child have? How did 
he come to acquire that knowledge, and how does he use the knowledge which he 
^ has to guide his actions? Given this broad definition, it Is easy to see that 

questions of perception are to some extent inseparable from questions of cognitive. 
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* tunction. Knowledge about, the world comes to the child through his 'senses. 

better -organized his petf'ceptual processia4 capacities* the more efficient 
will 'be information pick 'Up and the ^greater the breadth and depth of hi% 
knowledge. This is no^, however, a unidirectional effect, but. rattier an 
interaction* I't is equally true that the more knowledge a child has gained 
about tFie worlds, the better organized will be his perceptual processing and . 
the more efficient his inforaation pick-up since the child caa uge the knowledg 
to^^strtKrture his perceptual activity. Thus, for example, the child who comes 
.to **kiiow" that' the orthographic expression of his language is a code which 

-procee<*s from left to right will be much more efficient at picking up the 
information which exists in the orthography; that is, his knowledge will guide 
and systematize his visual arfal^sis. On the other hand, the realization that 
lef t-t;o-rtght progression is an important variable of orthography, i.e., 
"knowledge" about the relevance of this spatial dimension to the task of rid- 
ing, may 'tJe inj^ccessible tQ t|ie child until his visual analytic techniques have 
developed a^ sufficient decree of systemacicity to allow him cO pick up enough 
ordereu iaiormation abbut\,the orthographic code that he ^can notice its left- 
right progression.. Although Soviet |5sychologists may not phrase^ the problem 
in exactly this way, it is nonetheless their confirmed^point of view that know- 
ledge, perception, and action exist%in mutual^ continuously interacting 
system, jointly determining the child ^I'level of adaptation to the world.^ 

Given this perspective, the defie'iencies in basic perceptual skills such 
as search and grouping, in visual, ana lytic techniques, and iri general intonua- 
tion processinj^ capacity In children with TRPD su^^esLed by the research just 
reviewed might be* expected to be both a source of underdevelooment of basic 
kni^Iedge about ^thej world in TRIM) children and a. reflection of that same poor 



dev^elopment . This hypothesis, viz,, that TRPD children are characterised by 
a relativaly low level of knowledge about the world, has been evaluated in 
^fveral Soviet Investigations. 

Shevchenko (1974) conducted a series of semi-structured individual discus- 
Simons with 20 7-year-old TRPD and normal children. The topics chosen for these 
discussions involved the surrounding world, natural phenomena, and the child* s 
own personality. " Among other things, many children with TRPD were found to 
have relatively incomplete and 'imprecise conceptions of parental occupation. 
Although they might know the location or general enterprise at which their 
parents worked, their knowledge about the duties associated with parental 
professions was often poorly developed. Furthermore, a warning by the ex- 
perlnienter at the end of the initial discussior of parental occupation that he 
wo^_iId talk to the children about this topic again seemed to have little effect 
on wtlldren, with TRPD. While alir-?t half of the small group of normals who did 
not gt^^Tprecise and complete answers to these questions initially obtained 
rhis information from tneir parents in the Interim and performed at a high 
level in subsequent discussion, few TRPD children did so. 

Reasonably parallel findings are also reportec^ by Shevchenko regarding the 
TRPD child^s knowledge of the Rus'-^m patronymic system. Despite i^s 
uHiqultous use in address, first grade TOPD children, in contrast to normals, 
have n^t vet come to reidize the relationship between th*e -patronymic and the 
^ath^r^s first name. Furthermore, although TRPD children could, with train- 
ings come to comprehend formatio'it of the patron^-ilc, they did so only with 
relative difficulty suggesting tha" they dio not initially possess the concept. 

S-hevchenKo Interprets these findings as support for the notion tha^ TKPD 
children ar^ characterized by a relatively poor developnent of certain '*e\ery~ 
iiav'' concepts'. However, in line with resulis reported for the next experiment 
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to be discussed, il. should be mentioned that an alternative explanation is 
possible, particularly with respect to the TRFD child*s poorly expressed know- 
ledge of parental occupations. in assessing this knowledge, Shevchenko em- 
ployed a discussion technique which does not readily allow one to distinguish 
between absence of a concept and difficulty, in ^voluntary recall of information.. 
As we shall see, this later process may also be one which presents particular 
problems to children with TRPD.^ ' j 

Assuming that comprehension of visual and aurally presented materials 
occurs on the basis of the concepts ^hich the child has available for 
processing incoming information, then studies of comprehension provide 
an indirect indication of the level of the child*s knowledge. Two of the most 
interesting Soviet experiments with TRPD children are. of this type. 

The first, a study by Tsypina (1974), in addition to measuring comprehension 
also directly assessed the level of the child's knowledge of relev. information 
Eleven Ist-grade normal, TRPD, and 2nd-grade MR students were chosen to parti- 
cipate in the experiment. I1ie procedure consisted of a combination of story- 
telling and discussion periods arranged in the following order: I) Initially 
the child was engaged in a semi-structured discussion of dandelions. Dur*ing 
the discussion, the child was asked to tell the experimenter everything 
he could about dandelions. The number of distinct features which the child 
mentioned during the dicc"5sion served as a dependent variable* 2) Nexu 
the child was asked to listen 'co a story read to him by the experimenter. 
The story, called "Tht Golden Meadow," centers around a dandelion meado^; which 
changes color every morning and evening the dandelions open and close. 
Comprehentiion ot the main theme of the story required that the child appreci- 
ate the causal-temporal relations between ti ,e of day, tl.e opening and closin^^, 
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jjJ the dar.delions, and the change in color of the meadow.. In order to facili- 
tate coMprehension of the causal effect on the rneadow of the opening ^^nd clos- 
ing of the dandelions, the author of the story compares the dandelion to a 
hand which can open to reveal fingers or close into a tightly rolled .fist., 
3) Is^.en the story was completed, the child was asked to retell it in his own 
words, 4) Following the retelling of the stdry, the child was engaged in a 
second semi-structured discussion in which the following qu*^stions were asked: 
What happened to the meadow? UTiy did the meadow change color? \vliat does it 
say in the story about a hand? 5) Finally, the child was once again asked,, 
'Uvl^at do you know about daade lions? 

Results from the initial semi-structured discussion demonstrated that 
while TFvPD subjects knew something abouL dandelions (naming from 1-3 character- 
istics) and more than was knox^ by MRs (who named only 1-2 characteristics and 
those only after prompting), they were not able to mention as many character-- 
istic features of dandelions as ^tere normal students (5-6).. Tliis appears to 
reinforce the suggestion oy Shevchenko that the level of knowledge o^' TRPDs 
is somewhat underdeveloped; however, as we shall see shortly, such a conclusion 

may be premature. In addition, and of particular Importance for the inter- 
pretation of the remainder of the experiment, no child in any of the three 
groups was initially aware that the dandelion opens and closes at diflerent 
times of the day. 

Performance in -the Immediate recall of the story (i.e., retelling) was 
afialvBed by dividing the story into five main sections and scoring for incliir^ion 
of each section during retellin)^. In addition, two of the five- sections, 
which contained the information about the relations between time clav , the 
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opening and closing of dandelions, and change of color of the meadow were con- 
sidered to be most essential to the sense of the storv., Upon reteV ing, these 
were tallied separately. In general, TRPD subjects performed about as well as 
normals in recalling the distinct subsections of the story. Although t^he^e 

\ 

was somewhat higher variability among TRPD than among normal students, most 
reproGuced the text quite fully and included the two essential sections (as / 
did normal studeats). MRs, on t' c other hand, reproduced the 'story incompletely, 
out or order, and usually without the two central sections* 

in order to clarify whether the high level of rbtained^re^call reflected 
a concomitantly high level of story comprehension by TRPD children, the answers 
given CO the questions in part four of the procedure (after refelllng) v/ere 
analysed. Of the 11 TRPD subjects, only 5 gave evidence of understanding what 
caused the meadow to change color, and even they appeared to be somewhat con- 
fused, talking about the meadow opening and closing instead of the opening 
and closing of the dandeKons in the meadow. The remainder of the TRPD group 
disregarded the story entirely in attempting to answer tMs question, suggest- 
ing to the experimenter that perhaps the meadow turns yellow In the daytime 
from the b iat , etc., tn contrast, all but one of the norw.al students were ab^e 
to explain the cause of the phenomenon (despite the fact that none of them 
knew initially that dandelions open and close); and none of the MRs couid do 
so successfully. In addition, all of the normal subject!R^ Only 9 TRPDs and 
only L MRs yere able to indicate that they understood the reiationship betweefi 
the meadow changing co l(>r and time of J he dav, 

jn the text of the story» as mpntionc^d *?arlier, the author emplov.s a t lear 
metapliorical comparison betwet^n tlie (>penin^r and closing', of tl^e dafuielinns \u 
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''^rnin^; and evening and liie opcniny, and rlosirv' a band which is able to 
^:<.tl ^Mit its ringers or curl l\,^'V) int.. a Msl jn to ia-ip the- child ^^rost: 

i'lt^a of the dandelions chanxiiri*^ an idea whlcli is essentia'! lo the compre- 
hension .^f the therie as a whole. The i;reat ,-a]orit\' of 11) of TRIM) child- 
ren did not comprehend this comparison or even notic<^ it. This was true of MRs 
as weir, while over half of the normal subjects understood and were able to 
explain this literary device. 

L'lear implication of these t Indin^^s is (hrit tl?e abiiit\ exhibited by 
, T'lldren to recall and accirately retell a storv whicii has been told to 
is not necGSsarilv indicative or a hi^li lev/el of cornprehension. On the 
' ^ * rar . , recall appears to ^"-e accouip i ished lorma ^v, in a relatively rote 

Tnis would stiggest that new infortrfat ion, triongh accessible for "re 
' '' i.:/' inight not necessarily be available i-^r uenerallzed transfer to a new 
1' . lie data fro:p part 5 of tfie procedure m which the cinldren were again 
'•'i what they knew about the dandelion i*? oar i cp 1 ar I \ interesting in this 
^ ^^.:ard . 

'^vhen asked a second to descri'ie (iaudr-Hovs, ^';ost suhiects began with 

I tenetuiop of the characteristics which t^f'\ iiad listed in the rre-storv 

fiowever, v/ni le Ml- s s)^pl '^{o':>uv'^ aiN-r tt-peari-u: ♦ .eir earlier 
'Its, no rivals we At on to na r l-? 'virt^ W'H'-rt'S 'lie da.odelion tha^i 
• ad named previously and TR['^ s added frv ^-'j m^t^t characteristics to their 

fin* ions. In fact-, ibie pert or Miahte ot > !>Mdr<-M a^ *h!s poMit appr<r/^i* 

I -1 quality tlie descriptions ^^'btained '•^ -v^^nial '■•■ident^ during the 
' i 1 ' pre- St or V discussion, Surpfh s i n l • , i uv traMire^ whirh 

' ^ subjei'ts named were luit drawn trot' Mir ff'x* ^lfl^^' i w w(^re uor Included ni 
• 'M' fex* } ur t f^e rniore , not a simple *r *nv ^u' tert vac; a^]<- ♦'^ Inrorporafe 
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the one new feature of the dandelion which was included in the text (viz., that 
it opens and closes in the morning and evening) into his description, me ont 
of 11 normal students, on the other ha. id, did mention this newly discovered 
characlerlsflc , and it accounted for most of the increase in their description 
scores. 

Tsypina interprets these fi.idings, first of all, as indicating a relatively 
iow level of voluntary recall ability on the pa-^t of children with TRPD 
Apparently these children were initially unable to "think all of the^ 
characteristics of dandelions which they knew* Only with tht provision of a 
large number of retrieval cues through the story and discussion were they able 
to demonstrata -their true level of knowledge about dandelions'. This^ i ndi cates 
In turn that data such as chat from the, previously discussed study hy Shevchenko 
(1974) which suggests a low level of concept ^evelt^pment among TRPD subjects 
umst be interpreted with caution, since it will often be difficult to dis- 
tlnguish between a lack of knowledge on the part of children with TRPD and a" 
relative inability to voluntarily recall that which i's^knov/n.. 

Secondly, from che fact that only normal subjects and not TRPDs were able 
to incorporate the newly obtained piece of information aboat dandelions opening 
and closing into their post-story descriptions, despite both groups liaving 
routinely included it in retelling the story, Tsypina concludes that inemory 
for the story among TRPDs must have been based largely on a formal rote repe- 
tition rather than on comprehension of the theme and that ^,comprchp^sii^n must 
be essential for the generalized transfer of i nfor.,iation . This conclusion is 
lurtluM siippurtrd h\ the obseivation that among norsnal s?!b jects, the ^ (ot 11) 
ch i Idren -t^ ho incorporated the new information about dandelintis into their 
Vlescr Ipt ions v^erf tlic same 9 cfiildret? wru> demonstrated clear < oitiprci.oDsrMf? -! 
causal relations in f he text, 
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A second investigation of comprehension in children with TRPD was con- 
ducted by Tsimbaliuk (1973). 'Itse goal of his research was to evaluate the 
relative capacities of TRPD and normal students for comprehending the higher- 
order relationships which exist in a complex visual array, which in this 
instance was a picture with a plot. In order to provide the opportunity for 
maximum differentiation of TRPD subjects, Tsimbaliuk adopted the general 
format of the "zone of potential development" study, 

A group of 30 8 to 9--year'-old TRPD and a comparable group of 7 to 8-year-old 
normal subjects v;ere shown the following picture: A flock of doves is sitting 
scattered across the roof of a shed.: A cat is creeping up on the doves un- 
noticed. A boy is putting up a ladder intending to drive away the cat and ^ 
o;oats are corning out of the shedj hindering the boy and threatening no knock 
over the ladder. Tlie subjects were told to look at^ the picture as carefully 
as possible, to tell the experimenter what is happening in the picture and how 
it is b.appening and also to think of a title for the picture* ^ 

In order to characterize the child *s level of understanding, explanations 
of the pictured events were rated according to a system based jointly on the 
nuniber of cause and effect relationships noted in the picture (a maximum of 
3 is possible. cat-dove^; boy-cat; goat-boy) and on qualitative attributes of 
the explanation (e.g., sequential connections, tendency to r.erely list obiects, 
etc.).. Employing this system^ children*s stories were distributed into four 
categories- I. Attempts to explain the story but with no apparent compre-- 
hension of t^^c* plot, Not a single causal relation is m.^tioned, and generally 
the mo^^,jents oi the animal, pose of the boy, etc. are only va,;i.^?ly understood, 
I[. Attempts to explain the storv with no real comprehension of tYiC plot. One 
cause and effect relation m.ay be mentioned; l)ut the child ^i;enerallv <^n1\ lists 



objects and actions III. Ixplanat lo.^s of the storv which achieve some 
success, bu^ with a partial or .Kie-sidt-d c oniprehension of the meaaing of the 
cause-eifect relatives iwu cause a^>d ettect relations are usually indicated, 
but rhe sequence ot L-verUs is t\picall ouorU elucidated, TV. Adequate ex- 
planations oi" the Dlot. All 'hrt't' c^Vuse-e i t ec r relations are noted and in- 
tegrated into a single uuiMed ■ ^etrc 

ExDlanatLons ^iven [Rp'^' a-ul .K-rwal subjetis were distributed as follows: 
For TUPDs, 3 were assigned to caU.^or, K to category II, 8 to category III 
and only 5 to categor\ IV. Ihe -^^ean .ale^orv score for the entire group was 
2.5, For nornral students, on the :Ulter hand, none of the explanations were 
assigned tio category I, only h t cate^or\ II, 10 lo category III and 14 to 
category IV, The mean cate^or^ score tor nommls was 3.3, differing 
significantly froni that obtained bv . In Idren with "iRFD Although there is a 
sizeable overlap in ihe pe r fonnaMc d i st r » hti t ions of the two groups, i t is 
clear that on the whole uor^ual s^iidt-^Us were better able than TBPDs to inte-^rau 
the mionnation in tlie visual arra- !o pr.nluce a coherenr account of the plot. 

fne second sta^'^e oi t|:e pr^'cedute was composed of a training session in 
which children who had given incomplete exp 1 ana*: i ons (levels I-III) on the 
initial task were showt> a set of additional pictures depicting sub-stories of 
the main plot. These pictures were sfmwn to tr.e child in three ^^^.e^i^Uj^l 
stages, with tb.e assistance of the I'xper imtui t er progressing f^roni a bare 
minimum to dire >t denivuis t rat i oi, . >\ i (srs? set of training pictures presented 
the characters in Mu- isiain pi( f-ir»^ t(l)^,>^, o,i the r<u^i , (*at creeping in from 
ol the* shed, /,oa? s (O'I'Itu; (>u{ ! ( >r'ie} ot Mu' (he>r, vlc,\ .f' i)t!t ear!) 

character was port raved separate' \, vith no unih mu' plot. The cfnld was to}(\ 
lo look the pictures over lU seqiu "uo anri *<- describe f hern 
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le.^I of training was included on the theor\ that U>r so^e children poor per- 
tijrmance on the original task might have heea a Pimple function of poor /isual 
aiiaivsis. The child might fiave neglect .d notice (^ne or another of the 
components of the picture and thus havt fai]t.-d to ..ompr eht^-nd the plot as a vault 
When the child had looked the pictures over, 5;f> was told that he now knew ruore 
about how everything happened in the main picture and that he should try to 
tell the story again.. If the child still did not reach category IV in his 
ov:> [aaation, a second intermediate level *ra:i)i.i,^, was ernploved. 

rtUermediate training presented cliildreTi vi Mi pictures, each of which iso- 
lated a single cause-event relation {e.r., ^oats coniinv^ (>ut of the shed and 
> isinn^ at the ladder, the cat approaching, tho ooves. e^c,) The child was 
s ' wn ^nlv those pictures appropriate to the ause t t ec t relations which he 
Mad pr€^viouslv ommitted in his enp lanat i ons - ^nis was toUowed by another 
.-^Importunity for the child to explain the plot pf the main picture. Anv cliild 
whose explanation still did not reach Liie levpl of c^te^'^orv IV was provided 
with a third and ^inal training session. In thifi training?, a set of 5 sub- 
Pictures which clearly depicted the serial ord^^r the f.^/ents in the i^ain 
picture was shown to^ the cisild; md tiie chHd was {o^d to describe the events 
thus portrayed. When this descrip«i(^n ^ask was '^r"piete(j, the child was once 
ajL;aLn snown the main picture and asked to r-xplain ' \u- plo! . 

The results of tralnini:^ and r^^t est int^. 'S'u\i'e>»t rd tha? rwa] training 
MTovision of simple pictures oi isolated chara(^«,r was ft^^ective primarily 
tor children in the nornial s^roup , l-ol lowi m s proceriure. none n\ the 
M..rnal sMdenls remained at level Ii and ^nnr iigd s.v'<fsst ,!!• i rossrd fioni 

'f't'l t lovel IV. /Viior.v: <'lW*uhe/i w;*'- i' , ' w-fr. ''i'; Ifv^'l \. tram- 

I 

in'.; affected only a total of A stuu'ruts, u-j^ wi'o < r><;5/^ j • i ;] to ^ and twt"* 
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who crossed from III to IV. Tsimbaliuk notes that it is of particular interest 
that the 3 TRPD students who were at level I on initial presentation (implying 
an ^'nability not only to name the cause-effect. relations but even to describe 
the characters *with precision) stayed at this level after minimal training. 
This was true despite the fact that these children were able with the iinmediate 
assistance of the experimenter to achieve || high level of accurate description 
during training* ^ . 

Inteji?i1iediate training (provisld of pictures which isolated binary cause- 
effect jj^lations) assisted all of the remaining norma^r-n^ta^Sject^ to achieve a 
type 1^ categorization. Among TRPD subjects. However, with a sole exception, 
only/those children who were already at level III managed to achieve adequate 
category IV explanations after the intermediate training routine. The re- 
maining childr^wi^ TRPD (and only^TRPD subjects) all required the final, 
most explicit ^training experience in order to produce level IV explanations, 
znd even aft^r this final training there were still a few TRPD children who 
^'ere unable to provide a complete and correct explanation of the plotr, 
Tsimbaliuk notes that it was typical of these children (i.e., those who never 
achieved a high level of comprehension) that their explanations remained 
virtuaHy identical from one repetition to another,. Apparently they were 
unable to incorporate the infcrtnation imparted to them during training into 
the inflexible routine which they had established with resp^t to explanation 
of the plot* 

In discussifig the total pattern of results from this study, the author^ 

\ 

suggests that among children with FR^D (jus^ as between children with TRPD 
and MRs)^ there exists a wide range of individual differences in the width of 
the zone of potential development* Thus, for example, although the measure 
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of initial performance failed to differentiate among the 14 TP.PD subjects 
whose explanations fell into category IT, the results of the, training tasks 
suggested that some of these children were capable of rapid progress when pro- 
vided with the additional structured assistance ' involved in training, whereas 
others improved their performance only slowly or hardly at all. 

An additional advantage of the training experiment which is onty touched 
upon briefly by Tsymbaliuk but which bears special mention is that the 
systematic provision of ordered assistance to the child in tasks such as this 
one can provide extremely valuable information to the experimenter abou^ the 
locus of any performance deficit which the child manifests. Thus, for 
example, the existence of cases of immediate transition from categary II or 
even III to adequate category IV explanations following only the elementary 
additional assistance provided in initial training suggests that fc some child- 
ren (primarily normals), the original failure to produce a complete integra- 
tion of plot elements wa^ due simply to inadequate visual analysis* Forcing 

/ 

• • r 

the child to attend to the details of the action of each' of the plot ^characters 
produced an immediate integration of the total theme of the picture. 

On the other hand, the ^^act that some normal and many TRPp subjects were 

/ 

unable to acfiieve a level of complete comprehension after minimal trainingi 
suggests that poor visual analysis alone could not have been responsible for 
their poor performance. Taken together with the impro^yement -in explanation of 
the plot Effected in all of the remaining normal and many of the FRPD subiecis 
bv intersedidte training, this would seem to indicate that in processing a 
cosr.plex picture (with a high rate of simultaneotis information input and manv 
distracting features) some children may have difficulty in identif>!ni» the j 
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specific causal relations jwhich exist between paired characters. Although 
both characters which ent€r into a cause-effect relation are 'perceived, they 
are apparently perceived independen^-ly. latennediate training which isolates 
and consequently forces attention to the binary relations which constitute 
the plot elements may then have assisted children to perceive the characters in 
interdependence and to integrate them into single cause-effect pairs (e.g., 
Lhe cat will eat the doves, the goats will knock over the boy^s ladder,, etc. ) 

Lastly, the failure of some TRPB children to produce category IV explana- 
tions even after intermediate training suggests th^l still another source of 
difficulty must have -iiindered their performance. Since this task essentially 
poses the problem of integrating visual material for verbal description^ 
adequate performance requires the transformation of simultaneous information 
into a plan for sequential verbal output. The TRFD child may find suqh trans- 
formations extremely difficult. Although he sees the three separate binary'' 
cause-effect relations which constitute the plot elements, he. may not know how 
to go about ordering thetn in time so as to Integra^ them into a singjle temporal 



theme. This hypothesis Is supported hy the findinjg^ that some of the TRPI) \ 
subjects still unable to achieve an adequate explanation of the plot after 
intermediate training were able tp take advantage of the sequence pictures 
provided during the final training routine to produce a ^fcafegory IV explana- 
tion. Presumably they needed to see the temporal sequence portrayed visually 
in order to comprehend the temporal plot relations. Tlus suggestio,n also 

seems to be^^^ne with" the results of the previously discussed study by ^ 

/ 

^ w 

Zharenkova (1972) in which TRPD subjects were found to have difficulty with 
the vlsual^spatlal to temporal -^sequent i/i fransf ormationa required f,or accuR^teiv 
""follcwing a visual model ^in "the construction of a design. 
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Onee Information has been taken in by an organism and utilised for on-^^^fie- - ^ 
^ spot adaptation to the surrounding environment, it must be coded and stor^-d in e 
a form which makes it easily accessible for utLliza^tion in the future, Informa- 
^ lion which does not remain accessible is at least functionally lost to the 

'T^anisni, and the q'lality of future adaptation suffers accordingly. Data ^ 
from two of the studies of TRPD children so far discussed (Shevchenko^ 
1974; Tsypina, 1974) indicates at least indirectly that TRPD children may 
sMfter rrom a lowered ability to voluntarily access infonnation wtiich they -are " ' 
known to have stored. This hvoothesis has also been put to a direct test 

J^^orove (1972) . ' . " • ' ' 

Eighteen Ist-grade- and 22 2nd-grade TRPD subjects and 20 normal 2nd- and 

\ 

3rd--gradei;s (all children were aged .9-10)' were presented with an immediate 
, . recall task in which ttiey were briefly shou^i a collection of 20 pictures of 
hlghlx* familiar^ objects and thetn %sked to recall as many of the objects as 
^^e> could'in any order. The set of 20 picttires was shown 5 times with recall 
' assessed following each presentation. In addition, following^ the fifth trial 
with this set of pictures, the entire procedure was repeated a second time 
Vit'^an alternate set of 20 pictures. Tnus each c*^^ild was given 10 recall 
trials In all, 5 with the first set of 20 pic! tires and 5 with the second set. 
,y As anticipated by Egorova, the overall uv/el of recall for normal students i 

^'->ean ~ 14.5 items/ trial) was soniewhat hi £;[ier-- t ha.i that for TRPDs (mean=^11.9 items/ 
trial).; If^ , addition, a number of qnalitalivt J 1 1 f t-rc nee in the meniory performance of 
- ^ su^dents in the two groups were ohser^^ed, o^irrple^ altnough ail sub- 

jects (while picking up new iterT^s") to some oxieni ]c>st 1 ferns over the five 

' - * ' i ■ ' . ^ 

^trials which they had recal)ed correctly after irial 1. this rendencv was con-* 

fllderabiy more marked in TRFDs than In noruiHi children. . Hius \i\ trial the 
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ratio of newly recalled to repeated items had only declined to 32.7% for 
TRPD subjects (as compared to 16$ for riormai ' students) , indicating a 
substantial rate of turnover in their recall. New, items, in other. words, con- 
•tinued to constitute almost 1/3 of the items recalled by TRPD subjects even 
after trial 5* ' ^ 

Furthermore, although the recall performance of TRPD and normal subjects 
differed only slightly after trial 1 (8.8 and 9.7 items respectively),, '^by 
trial 5 this difference had become more marked (13.8^ vs. 17.4 resp^cti ye^yj^. 
In part this reflected the fact that while maximum individual perfomiance was 
achieved by almost all of the normal students after trial 5, only-i50% 
of TRPDs peaked at this point*. After trial 4, 32,5% reached their 
Highest recald levels and 17*5% reached this peak af^er trials 2 or 3, 
The high percentage of new items in the recall of TRFD childre,n ^af ter trial 5 
therefore, cannot he simply accounted for by -a large relative' increase in 
total recall on chat trial made up b;^ the Inclusion of a large number of new 
items.. On the contrary, for many TRPD subject? total recalT after trial 5 
somewhat lower than on previous trials* Apparently this , was^because old 
items — items recalled on those previous trials — had been^-loait. ' " j 

Spme insight into the source of the recatl probiensof IHPD children may 
be gained from- the observation by Egorova that overall stability of memory 
performance, as measured by a comparison of average recall levels^ for the' 
first setu>f 20 pictures wicn those for the second set of pictures, appears 
to decline much more fr^equently for TRPDs than for jnorn^sals' (37,5% vs, ^ 
10^ and to improve .much mct^e frequently for normals than for .TRPDs 
(35% vs. 12,5%). ^Furthermore, these changes are mirrored bf 
changes in. the frequency with wh^ich the g rouping of recalled material is 
^ „2rved In the- two samples, Wliile nomal students gron|5ed about 40% 



of their. pecalled^material after trial ,5 9^ the first set of pictures in con- 
* trast to TUPDs.^who grouped only 20, this percentage rose" to 57,5% -for' ^ 
^ , normal subject following the last trial of the second set of pictures ' 

' " . • ^ * ' 

./ and declined to 10 'for TRPDs% Sirice the rate of grouping may bl^akgi. . 

as a rough measure of the efficiently 0^ a subj^c's storige*and retrieval 

f r • < * • ' ^ . • 

. * • 9t' 

techniques (Smirnov, 1973), t;his seems to* imply that the decreased men^ory 

, ' perfonpanqe of TRPD subjects over time may ,b€? nK>re-a functlon^of poorly ^ 

■ ^ . ^ - ' - ' *; 

, "developed storage and retrievaf procfeases rather than of the decay knd absolute 
' ' s * - ' ^ ' ^ ♦ , ^ 

los^.of ;the information which has be^n ^s'^ored* In conjun^ction with ttie 'find-' 
ing of T^ypina (1974) tha^ TfEfD children knew more about d^delioi^s than they 
were able to recall voluntarily (i. e, ,* without the experiment-el proSi^ision of ex- 
periences which could function as rdirieval cues), these findings indicate that 
- ' TRPD children may suffer from poorly developed memory stt^(:egies -which make it 
difficult for them td access, information even wjien, ^the-y h^ve once obtained It.. 
Unfortunately, despite a 1-arge quantity of work^ in! this , area with' normal, ch il~ 

_ » ' ' . ' , ' I ' 4 - ^ . ' / ' 

dren (Smirnov^ 1993), Soviet investigators hWe j^p^areiftly not as yet^attempteci 
specificjSlly to investigiite possibl^e differences tbetwe^t^ the memqry strategies 




of normal children ftid those with 'fRPD.; 



Psycho-educational performance - ' >^ ^ . \ " 

r Ral^tively^ poor ataden^c performahce is, /of course, the hallmark of 

> '"f- / .■ I - , 

TRPD, A number of deficiencies in basic information |xrocessing sl;ills v^hich' 
might ''be assumed to uhderlie^aspects of *this poor academic performance have been' 
reviewed in the previoos ^ages< .In genc^ral, children \^ith TRPD appear to be > 

poorer than their normally achieving age-mates in inhibiting immediate response* 

«- ^ - * k 

to stimulation,'. searching for itnd grouping information in the visual "field, 
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'iierfawtiing, systajiiati^^vigtial analyses, 'processing • sensory informacion under ' 
.'.^coi^it' ?(Vo-f high^dlstraction, storing and " voluntarily aecessin^ ifjfomiation* ' - 
' vm^^cl; has bee#obtaj.ned, .converting visual-spatial inforrndtion into a*spatio~ ' 
, temporal plan of action, and comprehendiog a variety of hlgher^order re-lation- ^ 
ships (e.g.;^cause and effect, plot lines, etc-^. . , ^ 

:>The question then Itnm^diately arises: How "do these defioi^ncies } 



nifes| themseit^s' in academic^'tasks? In what ar4as of classroom 'performance ' 



are children with TRPD particularly weak and in what ^as are they §tr6ng? " , * 
^What are the types of errors in academic tasks which are characteristic of' ^ ^ \s 

children with TRPB?- It is clear that effective curriculum design for the child 
•^with TRPD requires acknowledge of botti characteristic deficiencies in'b;asic 

infoma'tfon processing skill and characteristics errors and problems as^oci- 

ated With primary, .school performance. \n line. with this, Soviet defectologist 



(Pekells, 1971; Nikashina, 1972;, Triger, 1972; Ippolitova, 1972, 1974; Tsypina,^ ' ^ 

1§72) ha^e begun to report both clinical and experimental investigations of 

% 

' the academic 'perfoijnance of children with TRPD., The clinical observations ' 
will be discussed in the next section otx educational programming; however,! 
results of the initial experimental work on writing, arithmetic and reading 
will be*.quimly summarized here* ^ * . ^ • 

Triger (1972) examined the types of errors macje by 66 normal and 23 ' - ' 
TBBD children given a simple dictation to write at the" end of their first 
year of s.tudy in the public school. Although a number of spelling err9,rs . 
which might be traced either to inadequate analysis of the sound of a word 
or to inadequate mastery of certain gramraatieal rules (Russian is.« highly In- 
fleeted language ^ith reasonably phonetic spelling-sound patterns) were common 

o ■ • : 



■y::'^ 'y ' ■-4.- •; 

' r .- ' ' • 

. CO boch.notjnal and TRPD children, one c-lass o.'f errors was fmde only by the 
^I?v?l3 sampjte. 'ThipHy,pe of errbr waa-^thfet ^associated with di'fferentiat^lni^ seftte^nc^i.^ 
' . t ro^* a . text *uslng ■ capital letters and periods*. ' 

Smcejlepian fcirst, graders -are faught the use of capitals apd' petiods to {' 
_^ differentiate sentences In written-, speech the author- hjyjothestz'ed' fhat with • 
dictation of a- meaningfully connected* texc, the TRPD rhild'must fatl to perceive^ 
the text as a" ^§et of sentences, apprehending it t'ather as a whole which in- \ ^ 
eludes th4' desctiption of a sir.gle situatioji. Having bitten the'f'irat word/ 
^oi^the dictas5,on with a 'capital letter, these children put a period 'only at' ^ ^ 
t\i€^ end of the dictation when^ in their *7iew, the thoiight has been completed* ^, 
To eVal' ate' this hypothesis, Triger presented TRPD subjects with two dicta-^' 
lions' containing the same'number of sentences. The fir^t dictation v^a s a 
"cbfinected desdriptiot^; the second was simplv a list of sentences not unified 
'■>\ a single- theme,* > * . * . . . ^, ' 

^ The r^ults this diatatiqn exf^riment supported th^ above 4iypothesis. 



\TR?0 subjects utilized a significantly higher number of periods ^^^d^if^itals 
^cjrrdctly when presented uncj^nected sientenceB in dictat,^"on than when' presented 
•^ithj^ unif4-ed ISeme*- The author suggests tha*t phe TRPu.chlld knows how to ^ 
eifjplt^y capital le.tters and pe'i;iod^ (i.e., he knows th'e* gene^ra-l rules of their 
use) 'and that he^ even has a^ limited concept of a sentence as constituted *by a 
single unified collection of words; birt that 'his ^knowledge of sentences is 
not^ sufficiently weN-developed to allow hi^| to^ dif ferfn^iate sentencqa out of 
connected discourse* A further implication which might be drawn from, this 
result is that TRPD children may suffer from deficiencies '^in auditory analytic 
. ability wHich irt some ways parallel those problems which they have in analyzing 

-'I * 
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(|i€ visuals fielci; ^Althoufeh tl>ere is , little evidance in the Soviet literature 



whieh touc|}es -di^tiec^Ly on thisi-issy^, it is\c^r.ain4y an area .which bears 

• j : V' / \ ' ^ .\ ^ 

'exp-l:ora£ion, particularly because of the obviously ^^detrimental effect which poor 
\ * ' ♦ » . * " . " 

auditory analysis woyM, have oji the 'I^PD child's an:empts to learn to «rfead.^' 

^ ■ ' ' ' ^ ^ V ' ^' \ ' - • ' " ' 

' The characteris.tic performance of -TRIfD childifen in^solving arithmetic ^ 

frobllhis has been studied by Ippolltova (1972, 1974) ^In x>ne investieatloo 
(Ippolxtova, 197.2), 20 8 to 9-year ^Jid TRPD -and :15. 8-vear-old normal ..4uhlecf5. 
'wer,e given' two-column addition and subtraction problems t6 solve in their heads/ 
-ESflcifnt two-coltimn mental, arfthmetic requi^tes that tfie child -he abl^ to hreajc 
;numbers' doWc{ inlj^o their components, add or suj)tract compone^its. and then < 

^ . ■' , ' ' --^ - ' ' - V 

recombine^ to-,f Ind the appropriate sifnis or^ remainders- . Htus, fo.r example, an 

■ "1". . ■ ' • '' • \ . , • 

efficient method of adding 34 and 17 mentally is to decompose 34 into 30 andK 

4, I? tnto 10 and 7, add the 30 and VO to get 40, add the 4 and 7 to get^U, ^ 

.and ^atid the 40 and 11 to reacij the of SI. With practice, this procedure 

*. . , ' * " s • 

can become Highly automatic and much taster than addyig in colutiins (i.e., " 

7 4-4= il;' remember a 1 and" carry a 1; (1)4- 1 + 3 = 5; therefore 17 + 34 51^, 

particularly for larger numbers,* since it requires considerably less mental 

teeord keeping* ■ * ^ • . . 

. t^^^J^ the'prpblems presented to the children in this ^study were 

.quite simple, TRPD children were able to solve only 40% of 'thean in their 

heads as compared'' to 93 ^ solvem^V normal students. To elucidate the 

source of aifficulty among ^PD sub jects , ,Jppolitai^a 'asked them, among other 



things, to decompose simple numbers (€lg%, 5 and 8) 'into their cpmponent p,arts. 

Thus tV^ child was asked, for example, "what -is 5 mad^.up of?^^ While 90%' 

of the normal students exhibited a clear conception af the t-ask and a' high level 



'of 



^ility to^respoRd accurately, almds^ ,80% o£ the TRPD students' h^d ^ ^ 
no^ yet m^^tered thescioinposition -of "numbers iln^r iO/ ^ ♦ * . . . ' 

f^^ubjedts to ^c:omj?^<ehend tl 



In order Co assist sTRPD,^ubje6ts to "^c:on\iH',ehend the ta.ak 'i-nvestigators. pi^esented 

!K ■ ' C' ' - ' ■ . 

them with, various visu^ aid^> in which nfebeirs^of obiects were brokeA down-in£t>« 

their component "groupings (e,g", , the child'jnight have- been shown'a picture <if ^ 

'five leaves \t\ groups of two and three). Presenting tl3l*se mterials to the 

•e^ildren for st^ort', intervals (3 seconds) and asking them to* tell' the experimenttr ' 

how many objects they saw demonstrated " that TRPD subjects, urvM&e ,nor1btfls» 

. i * * ^ * * ^» 

initially made little use of quick search and groupiixg prpcesse's and instea4 ' 
itried to count ol>jefcts one 'by on^, Tbls is, of course*' strongly reminiscent 

):he, earlier reported finding by Shashin that ^^isual search andjgrouping . . 

skills are poorLy developed in^TRfDs* With initial simplification and repeated 
presentation of these materials and coaching from the experimenter, however, 'some 

of TRP6, subjects wer€| .eventually able' to profit from these tasks to improve 

* <-^<^'"*-*^^ * 

their ability to sub <fivld^ numbers , into' components. A number of TRPD chil- 

dren though, did not imgrdt^e^,*" remaining at the lowest level and continuing to 

depend oi]^ one bly, one counting for numerical determination. 

\ ' / 

In a second^ study, Ipp£)litova (1974) first presented "25 9-year-old TRPD' 
* ^ 'r , • . 

and 15 8^vear-ald normal children ;with verbal arithmetic problems of the form: 

"A boy .found 9 pine-cones, while a girl foundsj pine cone^ more. How many 

pine cones did the girl findf" 'Ea^ child wa§^ asked to solve the problems - 

; * . . " ' - ' 

both arlthiiietically (i.e.,^ using paper, and pencil)' and then practically 

(ise., ysing pine cones and placing them next to figur1.nes of a boy and a girl), 

N'ormai studentp had no difficult^j with this task in either condition, and 

students wit4i TRPD were fairly successful (88% at solving the ^problem 

arithmetlcalt^ When asked to solve the same'problem pr^cticarlly, however, . 



( 
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the majority of TRPD subjects were at first iacforrect, ^us TO TRPD subjects 
correctly placed 9 pine cones next to the boy, biit'dnty 7 next to the girl; and* 
, 8 others placed 9 pine cones next ^ to the boy but-* all of the remaining cones next • - 

* ^ * . . . ;'. 

to the girl; On being told to reread the. probl^^' think Sbout thei/ earlier 

arithmetic solution, and try £t again/ howe vert all pf the TRF?) ^subjects wwe 

able to acTiieve *a correct solution. • ' ' . *^ . " 

From the above results,^ it would appear that .t^^Ke .is a strong tendency 

arniong children" with ^PD to apply arithmetic <^alculatipnal procedures to the 

solution of a problem in a relatively rate, stereotyped fashion, withoMrt/see- V 

tng the ciJhriection betwWn Jthese procedures and practical acttvir^yT Tft, p'dd it ion, 

there is a strong suggestion from the form of these children's errors in the 

./ • ' • • . ' 

practical /task, that they do not possess sufficlentty well-dexreloped concepts* 

of "more pan" and "less than*^ to guide their practical ac4:ion.4 Specifically; * *\ 

as in the ^reviou^ly reported -study' (Ippolitdva, 1972) /TRPD children do not 

' appear to realize that a st^ten^nt lik^ **sejreti xsMt% than refers to-'two 

' • / • ^ ^ ^ ' 

distinct components, 5C and 7, .and that coin's true ting X 4- > j^equires first match- 

' " * *^ ' 

ing X and then' adding 7 to this quantity. ^ i * ' 

; , ^ «4 *^ 

' IppoUtova investigated this possibility by presentihg the child^ri^>ith ^ ^ 



another set of Similar problms (e.g.; "place two Losre books on t>ie than 
are on the table"), followed by training dn the cQhcepti^of "more. than*' and 
' "less than" and then by several tasks designed to a^ess* the genefra ligation . 
f of training effects. The central idea of the training routine was to induce 
the child to conceive of "more than" as equivalent to "as many as plus" and 
"less than" as equivalent to "as, many as minus*** \ 

^ ■ i 

t aThe^ results of administration of the initial arithmetic tasks were quite 
0> tlar to those obtained using the original set of pff<»i>lems, Amor*g the 

ERIC . ^''i 



rA?Q subjects,. 40% understood quantities otilv absjolutelv (e.e,,; i}utfTyg ' 

only 2 books on the shelf), 25% app^red tp respond r?ndomiv/aitd 5% 

used ^11' available objects (e. g. , ^putting all oX kfie books on th^ shelf). How-* 



ever, after training in the' concepis of "more .than" and 'uess than," most oi 

the TRPD children were able not on1ry*Ho piarform correctly ,but'' to transfer th'eir 

newly/learn^d sVill to tasl%$ -which were similar in cotitent/ but required 

operation not ,with^ discrete objects but with- ob^cts which were combined into 

,-a stnglff/unit (e.g., '*build a house using two blocks 'fejiyer than this one**).. 

; Taken together, the results of these two studies of the solution of 

aritjinietic ^^oblems^y *8- and 9-yeat-old TRPD subjects suggest that the develop- 

m,ent of certain number and number related concepts which require the aSilysis 

ot a whole' quantity into ^^^mponents is delVyed in children witft TRPD.. It 

is tempting *tO' hypothesize that this relatively ^Icw aeveloptnent Is at l^ast 
/ , ' \" 

a partial reflection , of the tRPD child* s relativej^y poor visual analytic 

ability since many of the cues for the differentiation of quantities into 

contponents would likely be visual-spatial cues. ^ However, the research/necessary 

to evaluate such an hypothesis remains to be done. ^ * ^' 

Finally, reading, even more than writing and arithmetic, is a task in 

v/hich chUldren with TRPD are known to encounter serious difficulties, Informa- 
* *' ' . ' " 

txon on reading errors in Ist- grade TRPD subjeits has bfeTprovided by' 
Tsypina (1972)*^ She performed a three part study in which she first collected 
inc^vidually tape recorded sample's of oral reading of, a simple 94 word^^assage 
by children w!)o had failed in 1st grade and been placed in ar^ experimental' 
^ luhHrnom in the regular bcIiooI. This l*olllai evaluation was conducted at ihp s 
the child's second year in school^ and tirst vear in the uxparin^ental program. 
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Her^ results indicated* that' TRPD reading rate, was generally yery Idw ' (15 "woyd^ 
per minute), *rarely did reading progress .by syllables, and "adding on" ' 
(repeatedly returning to the beginning of a word and gradually accumulfimrfg^ * 



sounds) was conmon, ^. ^ , ; If ■ . 

In oxder to assess the degree to which /errors of this type^were ^^e<fific 
ytp ^TRPD children, a secoxid^componeHt was ^dded %o the study. A group of TRPD 
subjects who, in Tsypink'^s term^, had r^eached the end of the "alphabetic , : 
peribd".and a grou^) ^of- normal students, were n^tahed for reading achievement* 
All subjects, in otl\er words, had cq^tered the alphabet and sound-letter 



correspondences but were 'still hot -reading by syllables. In*generalV t1i^ 
T!(PD subjects at this point'were midway through their •second year in school 



the 



and normal students were midway through their first year* TRPD subjects were 
therefore a year older than the normal suljjects on the average. . 
'^^ Each] child was given a paragr^*|?h to read and to retell in his own words. 

Following the retelling, the chil4.was also Esked to answer questions alK)ut 

the content of th^ paragraph which had been read. Under these conditions, 

* * * ' i ' f ' * * ' 

normal ^and TRFD. sub j$cts were found, to be equivalent on letter kric^ledge, 

ability, to- joi,n letters into syllables and words, and reading speed (about 26 

^ , • # ■ ' 

. ^wpjrds per minute). In addiction, both groups tended equally to confuse letters 

for which the distinctive feature was a spatial elanerit* Hoover, while TRPD 

» ! ^ " , 

subjects ;made 1 1/2, times fewer error^ overall, and were able Vo retell the 

* story much more fluently (though briefer) than normals, these aiafne TRPD 

children were totally unable to answer questions about the causal connections' 

between events in the story. Normal subje<^ts,. on the' othpr hand, .although 

ii . ^' 

finding the retelling problematic had little difficulty with the comprebenston 

a. * . # 



/ 



• A third component of the^tudy consisted of a i^reevaluation ^with* a control 
€or .possible improvement due ta' revesting)" of reading performance at the con- 
elusion of the school year. The results iiidicated th^t" both groups had sig- 
nificantly improved their reading speed ^n^ normal students* ha^^ogressed 
somewhat beyond TRPDs' (40 ys ,1,34 words per minute). ^Transposition of letters 
and poor differentiation of consonants had d^ropped out of the pei^formance of 

'both groups, and, in general, errors of all kinds had declined; This decline- 
was miich more dramatic for normal students (28 to 9 on the average) than for 
^RPDs '(19 to 16 on the average). Of particular interest, the number of^ 
impulsive guessing errors mdde by , children in the two groups showed opposite 
trends. While TRPD subjects had made an average of only 2 such errors, when 
tested at t:he end of the alphabetic period, "they now made' an ^average af 4 
guessing errors apiece. Hormrfl^lubjectg^ on the other hand, had been making' 

•4 such- enters each at the end of ^the alphabetic period but by the fiaal 
evaluation \his had decreased to 2* 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from Ts3rpina's results; On the one 
hand, it is obvio.us that although* the TRPD child acquires reading skills at 
a considerably slower rate than does the normal child, he encounters many 
of the same problems encountered by the normal child. Matched for stage of 
acquisition, the normal and the TRPD child are. imich alike oh many variables 
of reading performance. 0n the oeher^hand, however, it is also* clear that 
the c"apacities of the TRPD child can not be simply equated with those of the 
younger normal. To the contrary, there are some problems in reading ac- 

these difficulties mirror those already discussed in the previous review of 
the e'3q>erimental literature. For example, tfie fact that TRPD children #re 



quisition which appear to be particularly characteristic of TRPD^ In general-. 



... ' ' 
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• cagable of reasonable flufency in retelling a story wfiic)i th^ay have read but 
' * * ' ^ ■ * - * 

*th!sat rea<ii.ng and retelling 'apparently proceed without comprehension of the 

logical 'VelatidttS* inherent 4m the sjLd^y is* strongly remihiscent of the findings 

2 (also report^ lry\Tsypina,. 1974)*of the "dandelion .story" experiment." In 

* .,that isia^K,- which; involved listening' to d story, as. in this- task, which required 

reading, IKPJ) subjecta did not as a rule appear to suffer from either an ' 

impoverished' 4angpLiage ability* or a deficiency in rote m^ory capacity, but 

, rather, from a relative inability to extract the important logical relations 

from t:he inforration with which they had l^en presented, 

Mother characteristic manifested by mPti subjects in reading which 

appears to reinforce previous findings is a tendejicyV toward increased im- ^ 

pulsivity* The existence of an increase in the ni^ber of -impulsive guesses ■ 

• ^ * / ' , % 

by TRPDs over the course. of the second half of the experimental year, despite 

the^subjects' increased age and improved reading^ skill, corroborates the 

findings of high TRPD impulsivity reported by "Lubovskii (1972) ,' using a ^ 

motor-conditioned response task, by Egorova (1969), in a visual analysis task, 

and by Zhareukova (1972), employing model cons t'ruct ion. Apparently, « im- 

i>ulsivity in broadly characteristic of the performance of the TRPD child. 

Unfortunately, however, as was the case with the Zharenkova -and Egorova studies, 

it is dif ficulj: to know whether the impulsivity manifested by TRPD, children 

In reading is primarily a function of an inability to inhibit iiroediate* xe- 

. sponse to stimulation (as it was p«,»»d to 1„ the LubovsUi par»<l^)' 

or of underdeveloped vi.9ual' analytic abilities, ' Indeed It is quite possible 

that TRPD children suffer in some measure from both , If so, the question 

of which is the primary and which is the derived deficit must be l^eft to 

future research* , 
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, " ' Edyational Frogranmitng for ChiTdren with TRFD 

Like, the psychologica^t-'fes^arch with TRPD childifen whlah has just been' 

revi^wfe<J, Soviet' work on eliucational diagnosis ai;d the developrnient df in-' 

, * . - ^ ' ' . ■* 

.structiooal -programs for the learning disabled child is of recent inception. 

The progratos whictf exist are still \iery much in the, ex^rimental stages 

• . . . " * 1 

Descriptions of portions of this es^erimental programming have bean provided 



by Pekelis- (1971) and by Mikashina .(1972) . . ^ . j 

While a^d^ts^iled review the specific curricular materials and methods 

currently under ^development in the USSR would be far beyond the scope of 

tills paper'i tiiere^ are/''a number of ge.neral principles of educational program 

developmept in the Soviet literature which bea^ discussion. These principles 

are evident in virtually all of the^-speoif ic cui-ricular descriptions which 
t * ». * 

" \ , • 

*have so. far been'made available, and they are structured so as to compliment 

the diagnostic and'lexperimental psychological! research with TRPD children 

wh^h^has alread5r be A descril^d. 

Although Soviet sources .have' not summarised the principles which guide 

educationaL^developraent for^ the learning disable child in precisely this . 

. K • ' ' ' ^ ^' " ' " * ^ 

^ *way, it w6uld appear to be generally 'in keeping with' the .spirit of Soviet 



educational programing to consider the^main characteristics .of theiir 
approach under the following six headi/\gs:" 1) Integration of instruction 
* with systematic .tjbservation; 2) design of materials and methods based on 
task analysis; 3) individualization of instruction; /4) gradual transition to 
independent performance; 5) coordination , of theory with practice; and, 
6) emphasis on motivational variabie^,^ Each of these will be briefly 
discussed in turn. , • i 
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Intfegration of instruction with systematic o b8ervai:tafVr toe of the 

z ; * . 1 

prcHninent goals of .Soviet educational progranming is to arrange the instruc- * 
tionar proc^sa in such a way tlvat the teacher has "extensive and current daily 
information on the state of the pupil's knowled^" (Korolev, 4962, page 55). 
Only, with such information will the teacher be able to gear-the materiais and 
methods eiuployed in iitstruction to -the changing needs of the, child,. In order 

to achieve that goal, systematic observation of 'the child's performance In the 

i - 

classroom must be built^ into the curriculum it^self ♦ 

An example of the/way in which observation of the child*^s performance can 
be integrated into the classroom and employed in the creation of appropriate In- 
structional techniques has. been provided in suimary fashion by Nikashina fl972) 
in a description of the results qt a year- long observation of TRPD children' 
platted in an experimental class. Although the intent of this section to deal ' 

only with the major principles" of programmi^ig exhibited by the Soviet TRPD 

■ * ^ ' ' ♦ , ' 1 * * 

educational literature will generally require the exclusion of detail* two 

Specific aspects of Nikashina*s report are nonetheless of interest for their 

relation to general principles. The first is that the observations which she 

described are clearly focused at-^ two levels, at the general debilatory \ 

'Characteristics of the TRPb learner and at the task specific problems ^Ich 

he encounters, in the mastery of particular skills. It is evident that Informa- 

tion derived from both levels of observation is essential to the development 

of a thoroughly appropriate' curriculum, 'ttie second aspect of her report of 

interest here is enbompassed by tAi^ r*esul,t8 of her general level observation. 

TRPD children in this es^rimental classroom appeared to be hampered in the 

learning of new material across tasks by: 1) substantial gaps In thelr= 



knowledge ;» 2) a high degree of impulsivity; 3) difficulty' in the spontaneous. 

generalization and transfer of information; and 4) heightened fatigability 

and 'consequent freguent attentional lapses. These observations obviously 

.cosnplimept the etp^rimental results already reviewed, but more importantly for 

our present pui^poses, ^ach can as well be seen to be reflected in the -form of 

the spe*cifi|C implementa^on f or ,TRPD children of the general principles of 

. / I . t . ' ^ ' * ' 

instructiotia] - k,^' lich re.maih to be discussed* 

^ ■f . ^ / . ' ' . ' 

besigo of materials and methods based on task analysis .. The most success- 

ini instructioilal pr^s^litations a/e thoVa which analy?;e the logical s'tructure 

of. a ta^k and break it up> into its components in a coherent fashion without 

losing sight^of the task as whole (Monoszon, 1963), , Thus, Soviet educational 

prograftmiing is based oA an* analysis of task requirement's, and these, ^in combi- 

nation with .the '^fotmation obtained ^rcKn observations of '-^e strengths and 

waaknae'ses«,of ^the children to' be taught , jo^ptly determine^ the materials and 

methods of instruction to be employed, ' ^ 

- The specific implications of ^his principle for educational' programming 

with TRPD children dre several. Firsts vAen planning instruction for the 

disabled lenrner/ the specification of knowledge prerequisite to successful 

mq^tery'of a new task must proceed with particular care. As noted by Nlkashlna 

(1972), /the TRPD child is likely to ffave; gaps la his knowledge- -kno^ledge-^ 

^ * " ' . -J . ^ 

which the nqmal ^student r»ight be alnK)st automatically assumed 'to bring to 

the t^sk of learnings. Careful specification of prerequisite information 

. / ■ :/ 'I / * ■ . ' \ ' ^ . ^ " 

allows the teacher td^ assess the ehild's readiness for instruction and, when 



necessirv, to begin ins'truction with Tessons direct;ied' toward providing the 
chllxi wi^h thS knowledge, which' he will -need. In the Soviet literatjure, in 



other words, there- is a tieavy emphasis placed on the necessity of careful- pre- 
para^ry 'work with TRPD children (Monoszon, 1963: LgdsHina, 1964),'"":^ 

A second implication of the task analysis principle for work with TRPD 
students is that specification, of the higher-order techniques for the or^niza- 
^ioxi of information seeking .activity appropriate to a pg^;^cular task, i^st -also 
'^^ be given carefi^l attention. The self-organization of activitp''*fSf<W^tnally 
effective extraction of information from task materials is another area in 
which TRPDfchildren are- of ten particularly ,^eak. These organizational skills 
should include logical methods o'f searching for problem solution (Menchinskaia 
and Kalmykuv^, l^'SB) , ^Observational techniques to improve the child's access 

( t6 information in the situation (Nikashin^, 1972)t and methods of self-control 

^ • .1 

geared tc increase -the child's ability to inhibid his immediate response to 
stimulation when appropriate (cf,, Pekelis, 1971, for a description of a number 
of ^'interesting techniques for the training of inhibition). The importance ' 
which Soviet educators place upon providing the child with the tools for the 

self^organizatioii of activity is perhaps best reflected in statement by 

*% f ^ . . 

C 

Montaigne whic>. is quoted approvingly by KoroL^v (1962): '''If you know some- 
thing by heart you do not necessarily ki&ow.^it*; *A \4ell organized head is better 
than a well filled one** '* (page 58) • 

Indj vidua 1 iza tyi^^o f Ins true t ion > The importance of individualizing in- 
str.uct?.onal tecimiques to match the particular strengths and weaknesses of 
the learner and particularly the TRPD learner /s one of the most commor/.y 
mentlong^^characteristics of good educational; prograimning in the Soviet litera- 
tute (K(^rolev> .1962; Menchinskaia and Kalmykova, 1963; Monoszon, 1963; and 
many others)*> 'As Korolev (1962) reiterates: »^ The use of a rational system 

EMC ^ 
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of methods in teaching fundmnentals and an individual approach to pupils are 
the most important conditions for the prevention of failure and repeating" 
(pkge 53). ^ ' ^ 

In the case of the TRPD student, the principle of individualize^d instruc- 
tion is particulaa?ly impprtant since the level of the child's abilities in an 
arrav of different tasks requiring different processing skills may vary widely. 
This wide variation,* when properly and individually diagnosed, allows the. teacher 
to draw upon skills which the TRPD child has mastered to compensate at least 
partiaHy for his deficiencies ♦ As Krutetskii (cited in Menchinskaia and 
Kalmykova, 1963) formulated the general principle, it is a question of "attack 
on weaknesses from positions of strength'^ (page 12). What the child is good 
at should be employed in the teaching of skills which have yet to be mastered* 
It is probably worth remarking at this point that this instructional design 
Dr.inciple of the individualization of the learning experience can only be 
followed when the ideal of a substantial role for the teacher in ongoing 
. educational observation and diagnosis, as previously discussed, is also met. 
rnc integration of observatiajt and instruction and the individualization of 
that instruction so as to make the most of potential compensations afforded by 
the child's developmental strengths must go hand in hand. 
Gradual transition to independent performance * 

In order for the teacher to be involved in instruction and observation in 
an individualized fashion, all of his instructional time cannot be spent in 
group lessons, recitations, , oral review and the like. There is evidence 
(Korolev, 1962; Menchinskaia and Kalmykova, 1963; Monoszon, 1963) that this 
traditional format for education is being gradually replaced din the Soviet 
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Uiiion by an approach wh£ch ^phasizes the child's own active and independe^nt 
approach to the learning materials. As Korolev (1962) points out, the teacher'^ 
role should be one of organizing^tindependent work. "The process whereby new 
knowledge is acquired must change fundan^ntally. It must not be an expUnation" 

s 

of the material by the teacher with the pupils listening attentively; it must 

be the organization of the acquisition of loiowledge by the pupils during 

the lesson itself" Cpage 56), This is echoed by Monoszon who notes that ' * 

"the key to increasing €he effectiveness p£ the teaching process Is to direct 

the independent thinking activity of every single pupil" (page 22), 

Unfortunately, however, transition to ii^ependent performaiCce is a partic- 
ularly difficult principle to follow with the T&PD child, ^o usually suffers 
Inost in tasks which require his ^dependent organising activity. In addi- 
tion to instructing the' child in the use of specific organizational technique > 
as already noted, one way of achieving this goal with TRPD students is to pro- 

vide the child with a much broader series of lessons than his ^lo^rmally ^ develop - 

' \ , . . 1 f 

Ing peers so that there is a gradual transition from the sluiplest Vfctlls wtttch ' /k^' 
he is required to master to those which are more feoiqilex (Nilb«hina, 19/2),- . '\ 
The tefcher should start with that which the childli^l^aoi^s but not spend too rauch^^ 
time on it, always providing him with tasks iM^'make tAn ihlnk and useiwhat 



he knows actively (Korolev, 1963), Althougb; ifca«y Se necessary for the ^ \ |^ 
teacher to be more actively involwd wi^th t^ ^hlld it the beginning of a 
learning sequence, properly designed instruction progretsivaly tt^af^lirthe 
activity to the student, freeing the^teaWir for orjanizetidnf and Qbtfr,vatlon* j"^ 

Coordination of theory with practice ^ The laqpoltana'i of the, teacher^ s 
continually correlating factual itate^lal with practical generalizations, * 
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verbally 'coinmunicated information with action in a practical context,' is' <. k 
also one of the most cotisnonly cited principles of Soviet education ^Kordlev^ 
1962; Menchinskaia and Kalmykova, 1963; Monos:5on, 1963;'"'''^id^Nikashina, jl972) . 
The close integration of both theoretical knowledge and practical skill is 
thought to improve both by providing a basis for deeper, comprehension o^ theory 
and more knowledgable and better organized act:ion» Although this principle is 
observed in instructional development in all content areas^ (Menchinskaia and 
Kalmykova, 1963), it is thought to bo particularly iiiportarit in subjects wl^t^h 
have a specifically theoretical character, such as mathematics. Thus, for 
example, the child is not only taught to think mathematically, but to '/think 

mathematically about objects 'and to apply his mathematical knowledge to objects 

« 

(cf., Pekelis, 1971, and Leiishina, 1964, for^ details of mathematical curricula)* 

This emphasis on the practical application of knowledge and on the teach- 
ing of new, skills in a practical context helps in part to overcome the TRPD 
child's •we ll-<k)cumented difficulties in discrimination and the appropriate 
generali*^ation and transfer of newly learned material. This is particularly 
^rue,^ Nikashina (1972) has noted, wheiT the TTIPD child is provided with both 
a deliberately broad series^bf lessons and specific experiences in the general- 

izatljOn and transfer of new knowledge to practical wdrk. In, addition, ^ 

%■ ■ ' . ■ ' 

MenchinSkaila had Kalmykova (1963) suggest the necessity of systematically 

■ t \ 

varying the iffaterial to be used in instruction. Poor students in particular 
suffer from the|monotony of exer<fises, tending to fall quickly into^a mechanical 
stereotyped ^^ana ir^qriably impulsive responding. In order to keep, the sUident 
actively involved in learning, force him to extend his knowledge and to make 
finer discriminations which can serve as the basis lor appropriate gneralization 
and t^ransfer, the teacher should utH;.2^ the^ "method of sq-called intermittent 



' * • - 

^ contracting.-;, wherein the pupil is first introduced to dnP! <if t^o 'slFiHar concf 
rules, then a second conce.pt is introduced on =the basis- of a comparison with 
the first. By comparing both .coiioep-ts or rules, the pupils are able to single 
x>ut their similarities and to ei^hasize those features indicating their dif- 
ferences, Kext^the pupils are given exercise wh^re the two -new ideas , are 
alternated "(Menchinskaia and Kaloykova, 1963, page 11). Proteeding in this 
way, the cfiild is kept actively engaged in the process of picking up informa- 
tion andf formulatirtg rules on t)ie basis of that Infonaation, When this in- 
structional approach is coupled with an active correiatton of, rules /to practical 
activity with ol^jac'ts, *it contributes greatly io provitffng the TRP^D child y 
With mn appropriate h^is for the generalization and transfer of new learning. 

Ekn^asis on motivational variables , The student *s attairmient of increas- 
ing independence in learning is obviously intioaately related to. his level of * 
motivation. This, together with a characteristic concern in the Soviet Union 
with Issues relativ.g to socio*motiv^tional development or "upbringjLng has 'fi 
led to a syst^atic emphasia on motivational issues in Soviet educational 
progr^rsning* ^^.-A'nmnber.^of the principles ot instructional design already ' 
discussed can be* se^n to be related to thasa isauesf Thus, for example,- one 
"of^the benefits of cAreful ta^k analysis and specification of knowledge pre- 
requisite to instruction in various skills lies in the fact that providing 

* . V ^4 

the chfld-with the in£^riaation which he%tll nded to kno^^4qr to beginning, 
instruction gr^l^jr reduq^s the potential for instruction to be frustrating/ 
Similarly^ variation in lei^ns and instruction in the context of practical 
. activity > while it assists the child in the generalization and transfer of new 
learning, also helps to avoid ttie monotonous repetition of material which 
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can reduce the child ^^otivation \o engage himself actively in the task 
{Korolev, 1962) • • ^ 

' In addition to the positive motivational components of these general prin- 

* 

cipleSj» there are- some, specific ^^echnl<u^a^ employed by Soviet teachers to * 



increase- ther child-^ motivation* qne such &chnique which is ^articuJLarly 

helpful with th^*TRPC^ child who$e ,iliterests tend often to be move focused on 

/ ' * \ * • -^-^ 

. ' ' V ^ * \ ^ . I 
' i«. ' "J * ^ 

play than ^n the. learning of academic skills is the use af f^iav in teaching, i 
At. the .ea.rly ages, instruetlbn^^y be^ i*ai^t ial ly * onl>* -i-nci^dental to , play, with, 
ihe ratio of play tojinstructi^n changing onlj4 very, gradtmlly over time (of^ 

^S. ' ^ ' ;/ , ^' C 1 

Pekelis, for a"' good description of thi approach ) ; and eveh at older ages 
(M«:^nchinskaia' and KalmykoVWj 1963X, the use of didactic gsmiBs^in which the 
chSld ir.ay, for exmn|rle, learn a Aumber of Bin^pl^ mathematical concei>ts %rfiile 
^'plavint^* store is quite conmioit* * . 

Lastly, peer^-rtr^ching and peer ^rouragemeot are an essential part of 



'the tnotiva^onal structure o^ the, classroom* peer group, or *^children's 

collective,'^ is o*rg:anized 1:o protiiOte the succ^js of each individual student 
(Menchinf kaia and Kalmvkova^ 196J). Youth orgaMzatiops such as the Young 
?|oneers and Komsoiw)! ^foster "muftial study and >'ork assistance, and various 
'/inds of extracurricular activity*, such as study c:^clesj olympiads in school 
subjects, lessens work, etd\Kononzon, 1^63, page SI), 

V. ^ ^ . I 



^^onc lu^ ion * 



\ 



/^Although psychological resea^h and educational prograitmiing with the 
It eming disabled child is a relativel*^ new SsoecL of Soviet defectology,<|dt 
can be seen that major s^eps have already ^been» taken to provide these children 
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with-scientifically designed opportunities ""for the deveropment of their full 

" ' ,1 

potential. Furthermore, the re«arch and e:^erii«entkl ins.trutf|ional progranaiing* 

which has been completed gives promise of even Aore f,ruitful wlrk to follow. 

%fO major factors apparently, contribute* t<^ thej potential sfyywn by Sovie.t de- ' 

fectology in this area. First, the kdministra^ive organization of- Soviet 

defectological work,^unifled as it is Udfei:^ the IiUtitute of D^fectology, appears 

i to be highly conducive to the fruitful interaction Vf research- an^^practice. " 

Second; the intellectual organization of Soviet defecjtology, characteri^ea by 

^^the relatively close integration o^s^^ilosophical principle, p^^c|ological 

research and theorization, land instructional desi^ seems ^11 suited to fdster- 

ing the development of a consciously directed, psychologically and edWationally 

valid instructional program for the learning disabled^hild. ■ ^ 4 J / 

In the Soviet Union, philosophical ^.rection provides a reasonabl^Woh^ent 

metatheoretical system for psychology and prescribes a close interaction be- 

tween research geared to produce knowledge and application of knowledge, to' - 

improve practical action. Psychological attd^ psychophysiological 'research con- 

tributes to the improvement ^^f multi-faceted di'flfierei^ial^ diagnosis -and provides - 

information concerning the develofmient of childri^^s processing capacities 

essential for the design of effective instructional ma^e^tals and methods. 

Lastly, Soviet eduq^tional prograraning is apparently already be^nning^o embody . 

many of ;the principles which haye issued frqp both philosophical discussion and 

psychological research and it gives prAnise of moving quickly^from* the 

perimental stage to the provision of broad-scale instructional jbrograms 

tailored to meet, the special needs of the leai^ng 41safeled child. hS the / 

coming yearb, It will be Interesting to observe theideg^e to which this prqmise* 

is fulfilled. ' ■ i • ^ 
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Table 1* 

Range and distribution of performance of normal, 
' TRPDi and MR subjects on a visual analysis task 



Performance Level 


* Number of Features. Percentage of Subjects 
Named • at Each Level 

• 






Normal 


TRPD 


MR 


, , ' Pre training 


High 


12 - 20 60 






Mediiim High 


8-11 40 


27 


15 


Medium Low 


r 

4-7 — 


■ 73 


65 


Low 


^ , 2 - 3 * — 




20 


' , " Post training 
* • 


High 


16 - 22 85 ' 


3 




Medium High 


.11-15 15 ' 


50 




'Medium Low 


6 - 10 , 


47 


55 


Low 


4-5 




45 



Tabic- I. 



Approximate mean latencies, quadratic deviations (QD), and total error 
scores -for normal, TRPD, and MR subjects in an auditory vigilance task 



Group 



Distract^iun Condition 


Noise 


Music 




Story 


Latency 


^kr^ 

latency 


Latenc; 





errors 







Hormal 


380 


108 


' 0 


390 


86 i 


1 

0 


420 ' 


103 


2 

t 


TRPD 


480 


f 

132 


0 


— — 1 

500 


133 p 


0 


575 


194 


6 


MR 


* 475 


178 


o' 


520 

^ 




0 


645 


257 • 


64 
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